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NOTICE. —On the 8th of October will be published the first ofa Series of Articles on the 
Great Governing Families of Scotland, which will appear from week to week or at short 
intervals in the “ Spectator.” With the Introductory Arti:le will be given, as a gratis 
Supplement, A MAP of SCOTLAND, executed by Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON of 
Edinburgh, showing the principal holders of large landed territory in Scotland, 

Terms of Subscription :—Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; Haly- Yearly, 15s. 2d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 7d. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE great news of the week,—news, however, on which the 
Times correspondent at New York has cast a shadow of 
apparently rather arbitrary doubt,—is the evacuation of Atlanta by 
the Confederates, and its occupation by a portion of General 
Sherman’s army under General Slocum. ‘The despatches which 
brought this news were published by the Government as official 
on the 3rd of September,—having been received on the 2nd,— 
and because no confirmation of them was received by the evening 
of the same day, when the Peruvian left, the 7imes New York 
correspondent threw doubt upon their authenticity. Hitherto all 
the official despatches of the Government have been thoroughly 
confirmed by subsequent reports, and there seems to be no reason- 
able doubt of this, which tallies with our previous news ; for it was 
added that a great battle had been fought by the body of General 
Sherman’s army with the retreating army of General Hood 
at East Point, on the Macon road, in which the Confederate 
General Hardee was killed and both sides suffered heavily. Now, 
we know that General Sherman had intervened between Atlanta 
and Macon, and that Hood would be forced to cut his way through 
the opposing army at all hazards in order to keep up his only re- 
maining line of supplies. Unofficial reports asserted that General 
Hood's retreating army was cut in two with fearful loss, but of 
this the Government despatches gave no confirmation. 











Fort Morgan, the last Confederate defence of Mobile Bay, 
surrenderel unconditionally to Admiral Farragut on the 23rd 
August, with 1,500 prisoners, 100 cannon, and provisions for six 
months. ‘Ihe long defence which General Page had boasted that 
he would make when he so heavily censured Colonel Anderson for 
the surrender of Fort Gaines came to nothing. ‘ Fort Morgan,” 
says Admiral Farragut, “ never fired a gun after the commence- 
ment of the bombardment, and the advanced picket of our army 
was actually upon its glacis.” 


The thrice repeated Confederate attack on the Weldon Railroad 
on the 25th of August ended unsuccessfully, for though it drove 
the Federals from their weaker position at Reams station, and so 
cleared about four miles of railroad out of the eight which they 
had occupied, it left the principal works of the Federals on the 
railroad nearer Petersburg entirely untouched,—and the solid 
occupation of four miles cuts off the line of supply with the South 
as effectually as if they were eight. ‘The battle was an exceedingly 
bloody one, resulting, it is said, in the loss of some 3,000 men to 
the Federals and of at least 5,000 to their assailants. It is pro- 
bably due to this alarming occupation of the principal line of com- 
munication between Richmond and the South that the Confeder- 
ates have again retreated from the Potomac down the Shenandoah 
Valley, followed by Sheridan's army. At the last report Con- 
federate General Early’s rear guard was between Winchester and 
Martinsburg. 





— and his train—Inspector ‘l'anner, the cabman, and Mr. 
eath—are at last in this country, having arrived by the Etna on 





Thursday at Queenstown, whence Miiller was to be conveyed 
to London. ‘The preliminary examination in New York led to 
no new light, his counsel having nothing to do in fact exept to 
taunt the British Lion, like the young Columbian in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit” :—“ Freedom's hand once twisted in his mane he lies 
a corse before me, and the eagles of the great republic laugh ha! 
ha!” a style of argument which appears, as we have explained 
elsewhere, to be only too popular in New York, but scarcely 
germane to the subject. Miiller, however, made a private state- 
ment to the correspondent of the Star to the effect that he bought 
the hat a year ago, and purchased the watch and chain on [London 
Bridge just before his embarkation—a rash statement, we fear, not 
likely to conduce to a successful defence. The newspaper cor- 
respondents from Cork telegraph the most momentous parti- 
culars about Miiller. He was sea-sick on the 4th inst. at 8.15 
a.m. At 8.20 he tried hot brandy and water, which was ex- 
changed at 8.25 for cold brandy and water, which restored him 
completely, and his appetite was admirable afterwards. He read 
“ Pickwick” on board with much enjoyment, taking pu rticular 
interest in Bob Sawyer and “ the Shepherd.” Tle was not so well 
satisfied with ‘“ David Copperfield,’ but thought  Littimer’s 
character well drawn. 

Owing to the great delay in the arrival of the Etna with Miiller 
on board, the man who in a drunken fit foolishly accused himself 
of being Miiller’s accomplice was again remanded on Wednesday 
for three days by Mr. Ellison and bail refased, though nothing 
had transpired tending to connect him with the murder. Nor is he 
the only or the greatest sufferer from the strangely vivid impres- 
sion which Miiller appears to have made upon the popular imagina- 
tion. A lal named Job Bartlett, an apprentice to a printer, 
working in the office of Mr. Chiffereil, of Chancery Lane, has lost 
his life from the effect of a too minute pre- Raphaelite imagination 
actively engaged in working out Miiller’s career to its final scene. 
It appears that the boy’s mind hal engage 1 itself less with Miller's 
guilt than his assumel destination to the gallows, Le had en 
deavoured to form for himself a vivil impression of the sensation 
of hanging, and though a lad of cheerful disposition, had even 
allowed his intellectual enthusiasm to carry him so far as to ex- 
press a wish to be hangel himself. [He then instituted a s ries of 
experiments with a rope attached to a ventilator in the office, and, 
his foot slipping on some glass inlaid into the flogr to light the 
room below, he inadvertently fulfilled last Monday night his own 
rash wish. The literary or dramatic wish to enter int» the feelings 
of a favourite hero is becoming morbid, when it ifiduces light- 
hearted children to desire a particular kind of devtly only in order 
to realize fally that hero’s last earthly sensations. F 


The Chicago Convention nominated General MClellan as its 
candidate for the next Presidency by a large majority, 202 
for M’Clellan against only 23 for Governor Seymour, on a strong 
Union platform, one of the resolutions asserting that ‘it is the 
aim and object of the Democratic party to preserve the Federal 
Union and the rights of the States unimpaired,” and again another 
“ that in the future as in the past we will adhere with woswerving 
fidelity to the Union under the Constitution.” The platform 
also includes an effort for early cessation of hostilities, “ with a 
view to an ultimate Convention of all the States, or other peace- 
able means,-to the end that at the earliest practicable moment 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States ;’ but General M’Cllelian is certainly ple lged not to give up 
the Union, and, as far as we can judge, the popular feeling adheres 
to this one point as firmly as ever. ‘The Democrats will pay any 
price for Union, will guarantee slavery, will welcome subserviency, 
infamy, or anything else, but a very small proportion even of them 
will admit the thought of disunion. 


Governor Seymour, the President of the Convention, addressed 
it at length on the text ‘the Democratic party will restore 
the Union because it longs for its restoration, will bring peace be- 
cause it loves peace, will bring back liberty because it loves liberty,” 
—which is very nice feeling, but scarcely convincing. He took 
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to flatter the army. ‘It was a soldier,” he said, | The Nation, in a very violent paper which does not answer on 
t 
| 





great pains, too, t 

‘upon whom our Saviour bestowed His only commendation when | criticism of the League pamphlet, printed in the Opinion National 

He hung upon the Cross and the Pharisees mocked His sufferings. | accuses us of four “ misrepresentations :"—1. We told our reader 

It was a soldier who alone discerned His divinity when he heard | that one of the grievances of the League was that Ireland produced 

Him pour { rth a prayer for merey and forgiveness for the authors | more corn, cattle, Xc., than she consuined. We told our reader, 
nothing so absurd. We said that the grievance of the League wag 


of His sufferings," —from which queer mixturé of mythical and his- 
torical matter the Democratic candidate means it to be inferred | that Ireland was poor, and then made use of two passages of the 


that the American soldiers are admirable persons and ought to be | League pamphlet, of which that above alluded to was one, to show 
Democrats. We have heard of the latter incident, but not of the | that the League’s remedy for that poverty was a Protectionig, 
former. Can Governor Seymour be confusing a soldier with the cru- | policy. It is the Nation who “ perverts in the most glari 
cified “thief?” It is worthy of note that no other governor of a manner the obvious and grammatical meaning ” of our language 
State except Governor Seymour of New York was present at the | 2. We represented the gen ral result of the books of Mr. 
Chicago Convention, though there were some ex-governors. | Whiteside and Sir Jonah — to rs ne the Irish Parlis. 
ee . | ment was “the most corrupt and factious body that ever existaa» 
The impression that + Ae to prevail in England that Presi- | whereas Sir Jonah says the English Parliament was nail 
dent Lincoln’s last draft isa mere brutum Sulmen, and that all Se thlek ome atanait is an accurate statement of the result 
things are preparing for peace in compliance with the hints of | the go books, but freely admit that it would have been bees 
Governor Seymour and the Chicago Dem ocrats, is, we believe, one | we had said not ‘the most corrupt body,” but “one of the men 
of the most complete delusions which the wishes of the people of corrupt bodies.” 3. We sail that Lord Palmerston was an Irish, 
this country have ever conjured up. A Pennsylvanian paper, the | man, and are quite willing to accept the Nation's denial of thy 
Harrisburgh Telegraph of the 25th August, states that since the | 1s .:ament. 4. We called the complaint that Ireland was overtaxel 
fall of Fort Sumter the recruiting has never gone on so earnestly \Seienees, AeA wu tisk vo, fer vennses whlch wil ke pe 
or so rapidly in Pennsylvania,—that up to nooa on Tuesday, 23rd | pow. 
August, “there were over thirty thousand soldiers returned to the | 
Assistant-Provost-Marshal-Generals in the Exstern and Western 
Departments of the States by the different Provost-Marshals of ,the | 
Commonwealth as having been mustered into the service of the 
United States,”—and it goes on to say that a very brief prolonga- 
tion of the time allowed by the original order for the draft would 
fill up the full quota of Pennsylvania without any draft at all. 
And this, remember, is considered to be nearly the most pacific 
and discontented State of the Northern Federation. If such things 
happen in Pennsylvania, where will the Peace Democrats find 
popular support ? 





Mr. Lawson in an admirable letter to yesterday's Times com. 
pares the revenue which is paid by Ireland with the Government 
expenditure upon Ireland. ‘The gross revenue from Ireland is 
5,734,2311. (of which Customs and Excise make up 4,579,001) 
The expenditure on account of Irelanl, the most of which was 
| voted by Parliament, amounted to 4,736,4992., besides which the 
| interest on the Irish National Debt comes to 4,173,66LL., together 
8,910,160/., the whole of which is paid out of the English Ex. 
chequer, and this does not include the Maynooth College and 
| Galway packet votes. We therefore spend on Ireland 3,175,929, 
: | more than we get from her. It is true that a large part of ow 

The Federals have one very effective marine ally whom the laws | Irish expenditure is ou the military force (2,730,000/.) and the 
of neutrality cannot reach —the barnacles. It appears that the | constabulary (727,500/.); but even if we deducted the cost of the 
torpedoes with which Mobile Bay and Charleston Harbour are | military force (which is essential to civil order there), the Iris 
thickly laid are canisters of powder provided with a percussion | Government would still be a loss to us. 
cap communicating with an external hammer, which is so contrived | ——_—_—_—_——— 
as to fall heavily on the canister and explode the cap whenever a | The French Government have prohibited M. Fazy from staying 
passing ship drags along with it a string and float which are con- | in those border departments which adjoin Geneva, and he has, it 
nected with the hammer. But the barnacles gather so rapidly on | is said, retired to Paris. He refused a second time to appew 
these contrivances as to hamper the action of the hammer. In| before the Federal Commissioners and give his evidence as to the 
fact they intervene and pad the torpedoes with themselves,—an | Genevese riot,—which looks either very cowardly or very guilty. 
immense advantage to ‘* Uncle Sam’s web feet,” which are thereby | ,, = ieee EF 
protected from many a convulsive tingling, blistering, and sudden The recznt reverse at Tauranga in New Zealand has been party 

| retrieved. On the 2ist of June Colonel Greer, commanding the 











oe ear force left at Tauranga, attacked a new pah which the Maories wer 
Sir Charles Lyell’s address to the British Association on Wed- | beginning in the neighbourhood, and after a sharp fight, in which 

nesday was less discursive and more strictly scientific than usual, | the Maories stood a bayonet charge without flinching, carried their 
but by no means too technical for general apprehension. It was | works and defeated them completely. One hundred and seven 
perhaps the best the association has ever heard. [ts most interest- | Maories were killed, twenty-seven wounded—all severely, and ten 
ing portion was a discussion of the great effect produced on the | more taken prisoners. 
temperature of different parts of the earth's surface by depressions Hae Cea egy - 
or elevations of other parts. He told the association of the mani- Wi Tako, a Ngatiawa, rend of the chiefs of the Maori King 
fold proofs that the greater part of the African Sahara has at no | party, poe nate arene, sane Soctenaiion a any 
very distinct geological period been beneath the ocean, and the to the British Government after a conversation with the Colonial 
high coast of Barbary so insulated from the body of the continent, | S¢ctetary, Mr. W. Fox, which does more credit to the latter 
and probably in unbroken connection with Spain, Sicily, and — condone fae P6 corde earnesell snag scene hay onneunine 5 
South Italy ; and he illustrated his theory by explaining the pro- Wi Tako that he had snp pretend danger in oe —— ro 
bable effect on the climate of Europe of the elevation of this vast | @°™t till it ripened into rank rebellion, but that now he meant to 
sandy plain. The hot sirocco, he said, which when it blows now | PUt!t yr _ gecrsanngtd reeestacclger ee See aan 
melts so rapidly the snows on the Apennines and Alps as to with a contieeation “ may Seats Sieg = quite enough pe 
cause the most dangerous flools, and to exhibit a visible rise | the rebels taken in arms, ancl pertout Srtentetiy for all other 
in the snow line even in Switzerland from day to day, attains this | Maries oie Sek nak Same engages: & rebellion, ‘The mere sedi 
great heat from the burning tropical sand of the Sahara over which Sous Maories who on amieted bat not taken arms — a 
it passes. At the time when this Sahara was still beneath the sea, | energie eset gihes ent a as . hee L peagse ™ i - if 

| great adviser of conciliation and the bitter antagonist of Mr. 

| 

| 








this wind would have been charged with the ocean’s moisture once 
° ° 2 7 os ar ie is r Cc rorte y i ay° “ 
instead of with dry heat, and on striking the Alps would have chmond’s war policy, is now converted by bitter experience 0 
been driven up by its comparative warmth and lightness to the | a. 
| The great Croquet question has passed from before Vice-Chan- 
That journal 


Ri 
the views of the Ministry he turned out. 
higher regions of the atmosphere, where it would have deposited its 
moisture in the form of snow, and instead of melting the glaciers | cellor Kindersley into the columns of the Times. 
have greatly increased them. This alone Sir C. Lyell thought} contained on Tuesday a letter from Lord Essex in defence of his 
might have been sufficient to account for the Alps having been in| conduct in the matter. Ie sta‘es that at first he refused re 
the glacial period as much as 2,000, or 3,060 feet according to paration to Captain Mayne Reid, as he was ‘ impressed with 
Charpentier, higher than they are now. Sir C. Lyell concluded his | the utter groundJiessness of the complaint,” although he a lmits 
lecture with a very striking commentary on the growing imperfec-| that he did not at the time take the trouble to refer to Captain 
tion of our theories of the past ages of geology, every addition to} Reid’s volume. On {in ling that the alleged plagiarisms had really 
our knowledge only serving to show that “it has never been a] been committed by the lady compiler of the Cassiobury rules, ia 
part of the plan of Nature to leave a complete record of all her] her ignorance of copyright law, he says that he offered full apology, 
works and operations” for the enlightenment of after ages. the withdrawal of the book, and 100/. compensation, and com 
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Jains of Captain Reid’s want of generosity in refusing this. In 

Fareday’s Times Captain Reid denies that the offer was ever made, 

and expresses his not unnatural wonder that a lady, however 
ed in the law of copyright, could transcribe whole pages 


unvers . ‘ . 7s 
from his work to be published without his conseut. On Friday 


« Another Old Hand ” joins in the fray, and denies the claiim of | 


Captain Reid’s work to be considered as a standard code because 
it contains no instruction on the “strategic combinations” of the 

e. . : . ° 
the game is a very different thing from laying down its laws. 

A decree issued last month gave new names to nearly 200 streets 
in Paris, aud the process still goes on, not without exciting much 
discontent. ‘The animating principle seems to be the disruption of 
all old associations and the substitution of the names of modern 
eelebrities for those of earlier days. The system on which the new 
pames are selected does not seem quite clear, but there is room for 
a good deal of judgment. Instead of granting the right of con- 
ferring one’s nae on a street or place as a reward for general dis- 
tinction, the privilege might be reserved for editors of journals 
which had-successfully passed through a fixed probation without 
avertissements, or for successful ‘‘ patronized ” candidates at elec- 
tions, and thus the renaming might be made conducive to the 
stability of the Empire. In [London any radical change of the 
kind would be a vast benefit, as there are in several instances 
twenty, thirty, or even more streets of the same name. 


Astrange case was brought before Mr. Norton on Thursday. 
Mr. Hammond, living at Laurel House, Peckham Rye, was charged 
with locking up and illtreating his wife, who was found confined 
in a dirty room, with insufficient clothing and in a state of great 
squalor and destitution, and stated that she had been so confined 
fora considerable time. She brought her husband 6007. a year, but 
the influence of some women, with one of whom, according to his 
wife's evidence, he has formed a Jiaison, appears to have inluced 
him to treat her in this way. On Christmas Eve, 1862, her hus- 
band when intoxicated had, she asserted, also assaulted her 
violently. Mr. Hammond was ordered to put in bail, himself in 
200. and two sureties in 50/. each for his appearance. 


Dr. Pusey returned to the attack on the Privy Council judgment 
in yesterday's Zimes. His grievance, he says, lies not in the 
acquittal of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson, but in the grounds 
assigned for it. ‘* Everlasting,” says Dr. Pusey, “was taken in a 
non-natural sense.” This is untrue. ‘The judgment simply 
affirmed that the word being in fact a translation, the English 
clergymen need not be bound by the translation, but might accept 
any meaning for the original (*‘ everlasting” of course among them) 
which it would fairly bear. Again, says Dr. Pusey, the construc- 
tion of words is violated when the Articles call the Bible “ God's 
word written” and the judgment says it only contains ‘ God's 
word written.” The judgment simply interpreted rather vague 
words in the way which the fourth Article shows to be the most 
reasonable. Dr. Pusey wishes to have only one admissible interpre- 
tation of all dogmas, and that one, one which would include just 
those who agree with him ; and he tells us he speaks in the name not 
of the clergy but of the poor. ‘I know how religious mothers 
among the poor dread for their sons that they should be taught 
that there is no hell.” ‘That is a teaching men will very quickly 
unlearn for themselves if they have any hearts and consciences ; 
but there is one even more dangerous which Dr. Pusey and “ reli- 


gious mothers” apparently fear very little, —namely, lest their sons | 


should be taught that hell gapes beneath every inaccurate defini- 
tion which honest hearts and sincere minds fall into, in the search 
for truth. 

Mr. Phillips, prinaipal of the laboratory of the Inland Revenue 
Department, reports that out of twenty-six samples of beer analyzed 


last year twenty were adulterated, the illicit materials used being | 
as usual chiefly grains of. paradise, but in two instances including | 


coeculus indicus in deleterious quantities, and recommends that in 
cases where noxious drugs were used the names of the guilty 
Parties should be made public. In reference to this 
Bree” writes to the Times from Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and 
complains that there is not a single public-house out of the many 


Within his reach where the beer is not drugged till it becomes | 


rink } ~ sy tree 
undrinkable. {le call upon Mr. Phillips to make more thorough- 


ro} ca : at } “ 
sng Investigations, aud suggests the establishment of co opera- 


tive liquor stores. We wish Mr. Phillips would push his researches | 
‘ially in secluded country districts. We regret 


a little further. espe 


to believe that the number of illicit samples detected might be | 


multiplied a hundredfoid, and that not in London, where most of 
4 ‘ 2 ws . ° e 
the ‘doctoriug is only to increase bulk without losing flavour, 


‘The charge is hardly fair, as instruction on the practice of | 


* Barley | 


| but in rural districts, where noxious drugs ave added with the de- 
liberate intention of exciting thir-t and producing intoxication. 


| A curious charge of conspiracy was brought before Mr. Alder- 
|man Waterlow on Wednesday. Gustave Stoven, a commission 
|ageut, was recently charged with perjury in having made an 
allidavit to the effect that Ferdinand Frankenheim, a diamond 
merchant, was about to quit England to avoid arrest, this affi- 
davit being put in as evidence in an action for recovery of a debt 
against Frankenheim. In consequence of an intimation from th: 
Bench, the charge against Stoven was withdrawn, and summons 
issued against Mr. C. E. Bailey, broker, and Mr. C, Bradlaugh, 
solicitor, the plaintiffs in the original action, charging them with 
having suborned Stoven to make the affidavit in question. 
Stoven’s statement was that he was asked to sign the affidavit, but 
declined through fear of getting into trouble. He ultimately con - 
sented, made a statement at the prompting of Bradlaugh, signed 
the affidavit in his office, and received the money, 3/., through a 
man named Crouchy. ‘The remainder of the 10/. given for the 
affidavit was retained, he says, by the two go-betweens, Crouchy 
a bankrupt hotel-keeper, and a man named Daffner, who first 
introduced Stoven as a likely instrument for the purposes of the 
present defendants. 

A correspondent who signs himself “* An Old Abolitionist " asks 
us “if there be any work or report published containing the par- 
ticulars down to the present time of those cotton plantations seized 
by the Federal Government and cultivated by the Federal Com - 
missioners.” Down to the present time we believe not. About 
two years ago Mr. Pearson, the Federal Commissioner in Port 
Royal, published a report on sea island cotton estates which we 
reviewed in these columns, but we do not think there has been 
any oflicial report since. 

There is a spirited rector at Claybrook, in Leicestershire, who is 
determined to show that the persecution of Dr. Colenso for adopt- 
ing heterodox and perhaps rather hasty views of the authenticity of 
the Pentateuch shall not prevent him from expressing the Christian 
respect and sympathy he feels for the Bishop of Natal. The 
rector, the Rev. R. H. Johnson, an old man of eighty-four years of 
age, had invited the Bishop of Natal to preach in his church last 
Sunday ; but the Bishop of Peterborough served him with a notice 
commanding him not to allow the Bishop of Natal to preach, so 
Mr. Johnson gave public notice that the Bishop would by his re- 
quest publish the sermon he had intended to preach, and would also 
address a congregation in the school-room in the evening. The 
agent of the Bishop of Peterborough followed Dr. Colenso into 
church, addressed him, it is said, while he was kneeling in private 
prayer, and finally flung a notice at his feet which was afterwards 
picked up. Inthe afternoon the curate, the Rev. Lewis Wood, 
made a 8'’tement to the people on the subject of Dr. Colenso and 
the ' nition. He spoke of him warmly, and compared the 
per-ceution brought against him to that of Wicliffe, of St. 
Paul, and even of our Lord, which was a little unfortunate as 
introducing a false comparison between a protest for liberty of 
thought and spiritual liberty of a larger and deeper kind ; but hé_ 
spoke generously and well. The rector is safe enough, but we fear 
the curate will suffer for his boldness. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough has done more to help Dr. Colenso’s cause than Dr. 
Colenso’s own books will ever do. 

On Saturday last Consols for money left off at 87§ }, and for 
account at 88} 4. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For 
transfer, 873, 88, for time, 88} §. ‘The stock of bullion in the 
| Bank of England is 12,905,5111. 

The following table shows the closing prices of the leading 


Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Sept. 9. 





Friday, Sept. 16. 
oe 243 


| Greek oe oe ee o oo a 23% 

Do. Coupons .. * Se oe _- = 
Mexican ee ee oe oe oe oe 273 oe 272 
Spanish Passive «- om ee oe es $03 32 

| » , Certificates ee oe _ ee 14) 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. 6<4 ee 684 

- - 1s62.. . . 69) 69) 
Consolidés.. o” 5f 50; 


The leading British Railways yesterday and on Friday week 


left off at the following prices : — 
Friday, Sept. 9%. Friday, Sept. 1¢, 
-* 1254 . 124 


Caledonian _ 4 e 2. 
Great Mastern oe oe ee . ee 455 .* 455 
Great Northern ‘. ee 127 on 123, 
Great Western... .. ee a ee o 673 a 674 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo 1i4; ons 114} 
Loudon aud Brighton ae a ee 102 -_ 102g 
London and North-Western . 111} oe lll 
London and South-Weetera oe oe oe of oe 93 
London, Chatham,and Dever .. os ae 394 e 40 
Midland os se os ee oo ee 12) oe 129 
| North-Eastera, Berwick .. oe ee em 105 on 1065 
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West MidJand, Oxford .. «2 we 46 ve 47} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE POLITICIANS OF CHICAGO. 


HE nomination of General M’Clellan by the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago as its candidate for the next Presi- 
dency has been received in this country by the self-styled 
friends of peace with a vacant and irrational joy. The Con- 


| nature of a revolution” it would have been kind dena 
| temporary to explain. = 
| The truth is that the Chicago Democrats and their nom: 
nee General M’Clellan represent but one deep-seated me 
'dency in American politics,—the great political vice which 

the circumstances of their constitution have generated fra 
the first,—an idolatry of Compromise. The Federation a 
itself a compromise, and a compromise not merely in practign 
? 


federate organ the Index, even before the news of the fall of | which is true of all political compacts, but in principle — 


Atlanta and the defeat of the Confederate General Hood, had 
candidly admitted that M’ Clellan’sclection as President could not 
wellhasten peace. But the recent great successes of Mr. Lin- 


| statesmen in all the States having agreed not only to tolerate 
| for a time, but protect, guarantee, and help to Perpetuate 
| what many of them, nay, most of them, both South and North, 


coln’s generals will probably nip in the bud even such chances of believed to be intrinsically poisonous to the life of the nation 


election as General M’Clellan once had. But suppose it other- 
wise, what could General M’Clellan’s election mean except 


a return to the faded craft of that vaunted compromise policy 


which yields principles to gain time,—first, a disgraceful and 
useless fawning onthe pro-Slavery politicians of the South in the 
cause of Union,—next, a dishonourable repulse,—and then at 
last an angry resumption of war after time had been given to 


the South to rally,—but of war undertaken to restore a Union 
with the living seeds of disunion as carefully preserved in it 
as ever, instead of such a war as the present, which is waged not 
only to put down rebellion but extinguish the causes of rebel- 
lion? That is what General M’Clellan’s election would mean, and 
would only mean. The Democratic party dare not give up 
the magic formula of Union. The peace-at-any-price party 
had no supporters at Chicago. The platform adopted there 
and accepted by the unready soldier who having failed in 
arms has attempted to transfer to politics the same lukewarm 
and half-and-half policy which caused his ill-success asageneral, 


is as much a Union platform as that of the supporters of 


General Fremont or Mr. Lincoln. The whole difference be- 
tween their and General M’Clellan’s political principles is, 
that the latter pledges himself first to court and even compel 
a humiliating rebuff from the South, of which Mr. Jefferson 
Davis has not failed to give him ample and emphatic warning, 


|they were forming, and what they hoped with al] their 
hearts might die out even while they solemnly pledged them. 

selves to foster and feed it. This origin of the American constj. 
/ tution has borne its natural fruit in moulding generation after 
| generation of statesmen who have lived to devise, and digj 
' with the patriotic boast on their lips that they have devised, 
_ new artifices for procrastinating the crisis of an inevitable anj 

desperate struggle. Run over the greater names of the Unio 

statesmen of the half century previous to secession, take, for 
instance, Clay and Webster,—and we may truly say that 
| each of these able and eminent men earned and re-earned 
his reputation wholly by mutilating his own most intimat, 
| convictions so as to make out of them and the convictions of 
| his adversaries some platform on which, as he believed, the 
Union might be artificially propped up for a few years longer, 
| Henry Clay of Kentucky, often called the “ father of compr. 
| mises,” first distinguished himself by inventing and carrying 
| in conjunction with Calhoun, the Missouri Compromise as the 
| condition of the admission of Missouri as a Slave State ; henext 
carried the compromise taviff, Calhoun reluctantly consenting, 
when South Carolina had threatened nullification ; he modified 
and then adopted Calhoun’s memorable resolution, denying 
the right of Congress to legislate on slavery even for the 
| district of Columbia, in which Washington is situated, in 


and afterwards to protect with all his strength the seeds of | 1837-8, and so averted for a time the growing feud; o 
fresh disunion wherever his arms may succeed in restoring| the annexation of Texas he tried to avoid and did avoid 
nominal union. If it is a subject for intelligent and rational | declaring either for or against it; and he ended his life 
joy that this feeble representative of a flavourless policy may | with his “Omnibus” Bill, a great effort to avoid deciding 
possibly be empowered by the ignorance and unscrupulousness | the question whether territorial legislatures should admit 
of the Northern democracy, to plunge it into a larger, more | slavery or not. Mr. Clay of Kentucky has been the great 
wicked, and more hopeless contest for the mere cruel and| model whom in his smaller way Mr. Crittenden has mor 
greedy idol called Union, then only can we understand the | recently striven to emulate. Clay, however, was a Border 
sickly show of congratulation with which the friends of peace | State Unionist, and it is easy to see how Border-State states. 
in England strive to utter the name of General M’Clellan. men are born into the very spirit of compromise. Danid 

‘“‘ The probability of the election of a man of the calibre of | Webster was a New Englander, and yet the same indelible 
General M’Clellan,” says the Times, “‘ strikes us as being itself | character of the constitu ion fixed its mark upon him and made 
in the nature of a revolution. The notion that the American | him a mere imitator of Clay. The whole spirit of his life 
democracy should submit to place itself under a‘ *ader, and | was compromise for the sake of the Union,—one of his first 
that leader a man of character and ability unstain: Xv the! steps being a compromise with Mr. Calhoun at the time South 
arts of the demagogue, and trusted mainly for his pe. onal | Carolina threatened nullification, and one of his last to sup- 
character, is so strange and startling that we really begin to | port the fugitive slave law of 1850. Even his foreign policy 
hope the war has taught lessons never learnt in peace, and that | was often a mere mancuvre to withdraw the attention of the 
in the hard school of adversity the evils engendered by a| States from internal differences, and no ofher consideration 
too luxuriant and exuberant prosperity may have found a! would probably have dragged so cautious and shrewd a states- 


remedy.” We cannot think of a single fact justifying how- | 


ever remotely such a judgment as this. Between the elec- 
tions of General Jackson in 1829 and Mr. Lincoln we do not re- 
member a single President who has zot been of the calibre 


of General M’Clellan,—Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, | 
they have one and all been more or less men of some culture and | 
no principle, tools of the South, playing into the hands of the | 
pro-Slavery party with polished treachery, and often with far | 


more ability than General M’Clellan has shown any indication 
of possessing. Mr. Lincoln has been the first rude President, 


so to speak, since the days of the rough but able Jackson ; and | 


he has been, as far as we can judge the history of the States, 
the firs} honest President siuce the time when the Democratic 
party first became the instruments in the hands of the malign 
Southern ambition. ‘There is not a single intellectual quality 
in which the accomplished diplomatist ex-President Buchanan 
was not inall probability General M’Clellan’s superior, nay, there 
isno moral quality belonging to a politician in which we have 


any evidence for thinking Mr. Buchanan inferior to the new | 
Democratic favourite; and yet of all the long file of bad rulers | 


under which the earth has groaned we do not remember | 
' that had been swept and garnished. We would not spé 


one who in a smooth and diplomatic way was worse, weaker, 


man into the impertinent correspondence with Austria about 
Hungary in 1849. The truth simply is that statesmanship ia 
| the North has long meant nothing but vicious ingenuity in 
| inventing compromises and staving off the evil hour, and hence 
| the genuine Southern statesmen, like Calhoun in the later part 
of his career and Jefferson Davis throughout it, have had, aud 
have still, all the advantage of a clear aim, homogeneous views, 
and a vice-like tenacity of purpose, over the hesitating ana 
piteous bargainers of the Free States. 

Mr. Lincoln has been the first break in this long line of 
gentlemanly waverers, who have been always willing to pay, 
if so it must be, the full price asked by the Southern slave- 
owners for their adhesion and forbearance, yet the Times 
sees a wonderful revolution in the mere nomination of a mau 
by the Democratie party who takes up all the old traditions, 
offers all the old bribes, will be guilty of any iniquity to save 
the Union, but dare not even whisper that he would sact 
fice it. Why instead of constituting a revolution, the 
choice of M’Clellan would be the return of the sow tober 
wallowing in the mire. It would be the re-entry of the ¢ 
spirit with seven other spirits worse than itself into the hous 


more mischievous and more contemptible, more shuffling in thus of any man who would venture to go openly for dis 


his treason to the Union and more vacillating in his assistance 


to the South, than President Buchanan. All we know of | 
General M’Clellan is that he is following as far as he can at) would be a clear and intelligible policy, 
the present crisis in Mr. Buchanan’s track, and why there- | fruitful of good to one section of the country at least, 

| out also the terrible prospect of long life for a worse form 


fore his election, if it were to take place, should be ‘‘ in the 


| union, and to encourage the North to develop the genius of het 


free institutions independently of the Slave States. That 
likely to prove 
if it held 
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wea than the world has ever seen, in the other section of the 
om But this is not the policy of Governor Seymour and 
clean. They take up again the old creed and reverently ap- 

riate the worn-out mantle of Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan. 
ea propose to wheedle the Slave States back into the Union 
po cost of all fuith and all freedom. They ery aloud to the 
South, “ Make us your tools, your servile tools if you please, 
if my will only come back. Your fathers made our yoke 
peary, but you shall add to our yoke. Your fathers chastised 
gs with whips, but you shall chastise us with scorpions.” 

And even that cry will not be heard. Mr. Davis has, we 
gerily believe, too much of the statesman in him to rule again 
by pandering to the servility of the Northern democracy where 
he could not rule by the right of the stronger. He has found 
out how disgusting is the duty of governing, as Mr. Randolph 
of Virginia long ago said that the South governed the North, 
“not by our black slaves, but by your own white slaves,” and 
he will not attempt 1t again. He will foil the Northern 
democracy by refusing all terms but independence, aud then 
if General M’Clellan should after all be elected,—which is, 
we thiuk, improbable, —we should see the disgusting specta- 
dle of a bloody war renewed under a man who has vaunted 
his contempt for the only principle which can excuse it,— 
qho has apologized for the rebellion and its principle when he 
hoped to bribe it into submission,—and will then be compelled 
by the utter break-down of his senseless manoeuvre to invade 
the rights he has justified and murder the men on whom he has 
fayned. In General M’Clellan the principle of compromise 
would thus indeed culminate. Many others of his predecessors 
have surrendered their principles cheerfully to purchase a 

ce,—but he would have done so only to exasperate a war,— 
to turn it from what has always a certain majesty—a con- 
flict of good and evil principles,—into the most miserable and 
evil of all human spectacles, a bloodthirsty strife in which 
nothing is at issue except the possession of the soil aud the 
name of the victor. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON REFORM. 

ROFESSOR FAWCETT made a speech on Parliamentary 
reform at Brighton on Monday evening which, though 

it may serve his purpose well as a candidate for that con- 
stituency, will scarcely, we think, add to the political reputa- 
tion of that thoughtful and able writer amongst men of his 
own calibre. Mr. Fawcett takes a firm stand, like many 
other Parliamentary politicians, wherever he can feel the 
ground of economical science strong under his feet; but 
otherwise, also like them, he drifts into the democratic view, 
partly in deference to the beckonings of Liberal constituencies, 
and partly from want of some tangible intellectual principle 
to hold by, short of complete democracy. Jor instance, in 
this very speech he reiterated the expression of his mild in- 
tellectual contempt for the principles of the Financial Reform 
Association, and even ventured to assert, what is most true 
but not a very popular view, that clerks who receive quar- 
terly 150/. to 200/. a year, are really poorer and more heavily 
taxed men than working-men who receive their 3/. or 4/. a week. 
On matters of this kind we are sure that no wish to be popu- 
lar will warp Mr. Faweett’s clear intellect, or even keep him 
silent when he ought to speak. But the moment he passes 
the comparatively solid ground of figures and finance, you 
begin to see the thoughtful Liberal who is guided by facts only 
ia his inferences, fading away into the hustings Liberal, 
whose convictions are, for want of a firmer root, considerably 
affected by his wish to secure popular support. We have re- 
iterated our desire for the admission of the working-classes 
into the pale of the representative system at times when no 
political change could seem less agreeable to the public. But 
we have always maintained that the true justice is to admit 








them to a share in the representative system, not to hand over 
to them the monopoly of the representative system, and we 
cannot conceive how any one who really values the princi- 
ple of national representation, can differ from us. Mr. Faw- 
cett apparently does not, but has recourse to the old and, | 
We must say with respect, childish intellectual expedients for | 
Persuading us that the numerical magnitude of the working- | 
class, if admitted en masse, would not in any way affect the | 
inluence exercised over the choice of a representative by the | 
middle and more educated classes of the community. ‘It 
was another most singular fallacy,”’ said Professor Fawcett, 
to say that the extension of the suffrage to the working- 
Man would overwhelm the votes of every other section of 
the community. ‘The argument implied that the working- 
classes would always unite themselves in a solid phalanx 
With motives and aims opposed to the rest of the community. 

«fe was no ground for saying that. Those who knew the, 





working-classes knew that upon all great questions affecting 
them tiere was a great difference of opinion among them. In 
regard to the question of the relation between capital and 
labour many working-men were strenuously opposed to 
trades’ unions and strikes. In regard to the closing of 
places of public amusement on Sundays a great diversity of 
opinion also existed. In regard to the question of war with 
Poland, he had attended a meeting in the London Guildhall 
where a Tory Peer stood almost alone in expressing the 
desire that Eugland should go to war on behalf of the Poles, 
and he never witnessed such a manifestation of enthusiasm as 
that expression had drawn from the working-men present. 
These illustrations would show that people had no right to 
assume the opinion of the working-classes on any great ques- 
tion would be this or that. He believed they took as much 
interest in politics, and had the interest of the country as 
much at heart, as any other section of the community.” 


Of course we agree heartily with the last sentence. If we 


| did not, we should not wish to see the working-classes repre- 


sented at all, for we do not think the indifferent or the selfish, 
who would either not regard electoral rights as a trust 
at all or abuse the trust for purposes of self-interest, 
would have any claim to be represented in a national 
assembly. But however true the last sentence may be it has 
nothing to do with what goes before it;—and the question 
which Professor Fawcett will not face still remains un- 
answered,—is it true that if all your constituencies were as 
much working-class constituencies as the Tower Hamlets or 
Finsbury, the educated thought of the country would be 
as clearly and fairly represented as it is now? If the 
working-men were three-fourths or four-fifths of every 
borough constituency, does Mr. Faweett really in his heart 
believe that the representative body elected would contain 
as many and as various elements representative of the 
matured judgment of the country as it dees now? Of 
course it is true that on very many subjects the working- 
classes are themselves divided, that some of them would go 
with a politician of one school and others of them with a 
politician of another school. But party politics apart, is it 
not certain that, for either party in politics, candidates of a 
different mental cast from those selected by the middle or 
higher classes would be generally preferred by these huge 
constituencies? Would not the masses of the working-classes, 
if the masses could choose,—we are not talking of constituen- 
cies of select operatives who would probably choose as acutely 
as any constituency in the kingdom,—always lean towards 
men of a more rough and ready way of looking at things, more 
influenced by strong prejudice and less by calm judgment, 
more like the late Mr. Duncombe or Mr. Ernest Jones, or to 
take modern Tories, Mr. Roebuck (we are sure he will not 
object to the name), or perhaps even in bad cases Mr. Busfield 
Ferrand, than like deliberate thinkers of any school, such 
as Mr. Austin Bruce, or Lord Stanley, or Mr. Goschen, 
or Lord Robert Cecil, or any other man of restrained 
considering intellect? Are not the big constituencies 
even now notable as a matter of fact for choosing a bad class 
of representative,—a man who is apt to be rather a delegate 
than a representative on points insisted on by the constituency, 
and to make political capital on all other points after the de- 
mocratic fashion? Is it not in the nature of things that large 
masses of men who are quite too numerous for the exercise 
over them of any personal influence, and too little instructed to 
criticize closely the intellectual calibre of their representatives 
will not prefer the cautious deliberating intellects which best 
represent the educated thought of the country? The same 
might be truly said of the ten-pound houscholders,—but they, 
at least in the smaller boroughs, choose as much by the light of 
local reverence and respect for families whom they have long 
known, as by any judgment of theirown. A very extensive 
suffrage would entirely sweep away all that kind of 
personal influence even where it is good and wholesome,— 
and would assuredly substitute for it very little discrimination 
in the choice of persons, though the political views of the 
electors on certain great questions might be defined enough, 
—perhaps even too much for the intellectual freedom of the 
representative. ; 
But next, though the intellectual tone of the representative 
rather than his political views will be the thing most affected 
by putting the whole electoral power into the hands of one 
and that the least educated class,—it is also very far from 
true that the political interests of the various elements in the 
nation have no close relation to the class to which they belong. 
We will do the working-classes the justice to believe that even 
if they absorbed the whole electoral power they would not 
seek,—at least not at first,—to throw any undue share of 
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taxation on the wealthy,—though we should not be willing to | their own tastes should be gratified without endangering th 
trust any one class high or low with complete and virtually | prisoner’s interests. They divided the defence. Mr, Blank. 
irresponsible power on that head for any long time together, | man undertook to say what could be said for his client. ana 
because the prolonged consciousness of belonging to a majority | Mr. Chauncey Schaffer assumed the loftier duty of producig 
quite beyond the control of the rest cf the nation is apt at | that sonorous harmony which is “‘ breathed in every empty shell 
last to blunt the delicacy even of the most upright class-| that lies upon the shores of green Co-lumbia.” This 
conscience. But put the mode of taxation aside. Does | certainly fair, for if the learned gentlemen were paid it mugt 
Mr. Fawcett mean to assert that on questious of expen- | have been by a public subscription, and the public of New 
diture on great public works for instance,—say for the | York had a right to something for its money. At all events, 
benefit and enjoyment of the masses, and also giving profit- | paid or unpaid, Mr. Chauncey Schaffer had realized the great 
e . a =e . ' - s rf 
able employment to a very large number of the labouring | fact by the enunciation of which Colonel Chollop immortaliga] 
poor,—there would be no united class-opinion? Look at the | himself, and well knew that ‘we are a model to the airth ang 
case of Geneva. Since the year 1846, when M. Fuzy intro- | must be jist cracked up.” He commenced accordingly with , 
duced the widest principles of democracy into that atomic maguificent picture of the greatness of his country, He 
State, the little commonwealth consisting, we believe, of 70,000 represented her as “throwing the shicld of presumptire 
souls at most, has incurred for public works a debt of twenty | innocence around” every one who lands on her shores, ang 
millions of francs (or 800,000/. sterling), being at the rate of | sending forth for his defence “ fleets and armies which on thg 
upwards of eleven pounds sterling a head in eighteen years | occasion were embosomed in his honour.” The police-magis. 
for public works in several instances undertaken to enrich its | trate, however, digested this terrible bolus with an egg 
favourites only. The equivalent debt to be incurred for| which does equal honour to his head and stomach. Nop 
expenditure on public works in England in the same time | what, asked Mr. Chauncey Schaffer, ought this great Powe 
would have caused an addition of some 250 millions sterl-| to do? There wasa precedent. A British subject name 
ing in the same period to our national debt. Does this read | M’Leod, to prevent an imminent invasion of Canada, violated 
us no lesson on the danger of confiding the whole clec- | the American territory, and when afterwards he incautiously 
toral power to any one class? Mr. Bright says, and no/| passed through it, the Courts of New York, in defiance of 
doubt he is in some degree right, that while the whole|the opinion of their own greatest lawyer, Mr. Webster 
constitutional power remained in the hands of the aristocracy | arrested and tried him. Therefore, says Mr. Schaffer with 
the hard-earned taxes of the working and middle classes were | exquisite logic, because we tried an Englishman for a crime 
squandered on the younger sons of the English nobility. | committed here, we ought not to send a German to Englanj 
Well, if that be the danger,—and it was the danger,—of | to be tried for a crime committed there—or perhaps his mea. 
excluding the middle and working class from substantial |ing may rather have been that as the opinion of Mr, 
electoral power, it is folly to assert that there will be no| Webster was defied then, so the law ought to be defied 
similar danger in excluding the higher and middle class from | now. However that may have been, the trial of 
substantial electoral power,—we say substantial, because it} M’Leod, Mr. Chauncey Schaffer declared, had “vindj- 
is no more a substantial power to belong to a very small|cated the dignity and sovereignty of the Empire State, 
permanent minority, than to be without a vote at all. and ‘ Excelsior’ is her proud title still.” Really this is quitein 
Mr. Fawcett has made the mistake so universal among our|the best manner of the Honourable Elijah Pogram, who 
Parliamentary Reformers of ignoring altogether a problem | pictured the model American citizen as one whose “boas. 
which threatens grave difficulties to the statesman. ‘The | ful answer to the Despot and the Tyrant is that his bright 
working classes have a right to be represented,—a right | home is in the setting sun.” But just as the Ho 
which we will never cease to urge. But they have not ajourable Elijah partly borrowed his panegyric of Colond 
right to extinguish the representation of the numerically less | Chollop trom a previous effort of a similar kind in favour oft 
important but equally weighty interests and more carefully | defaulting postmaster, so Mr. Chauncey Schaffer exhausted 
considered views, which on many questions at least are not | the splendour of the passage above cited was compelled to 
likely to find any large number of adherents among the | back on the manifesto published not long ago by a society in 
masses of the people. We ask for a representation of the | New York, which city it represented as grasping with her 
British nation, not merely of the British millions,—of the | right hand the Atlantic Ocean, and with her left the boundles 
educated mind of the nation no less than of the popular heart. | prairies. ‘The ocean,” said Mr. Schaffer, ‘is as mucha 
And though it may be convenient fora candidate for a popular | portion of the heritage of the American people as the broad 
constituency like Mr. Fawcett to talk round, and obscure, the | prairies ”—he must have pronounced it “ perearers,”—“of the 
real issue, this is not the less the problem which the states- | West.” ‘This of course aimed at the Florida. The fact 


man who proposes our next Reform Bill must encounter and |that a war vessel had slipped out of our ports in spite of 
solve. the vigilance of Mr. Adams and our own Government, 


and “had sunk great argosies laden with the choicest 
AMERICAN FORENSIC ORATORY. treasures of the nation in countless numbers,” amounts, it 
HERE were many people in this country who entertained | seems, to a state of “‘ mixed and unsolemn” war. No doubt 
doubts whether Franz Miiller would be surrendered | it does—so unsolemn that it is a perfect miracle how Mr 
under the treaty of extraditiov. These doubts never seemed | Commissioner Newton preserved his gravity. ‘This unsolema 
to have much foundation, and probably arose from an uneasy | war Mr. Chauncey Schaffer positively stated to suspend all 
conviction that, so far as American public feeling was con- | existing treaties between the two countries, so that in bis 
cerned, we had no right to expect it to be other than hostile, | judgment as a lawyer whenever a government makes a trealy 
and that so far as American law was concerned it would | it is in the power of any of its subjects to put an end to it by 
scarcely lie in our mouths to complain of any failure of | a filibustering expedition against the country with whom the 
justice, considering how utterly inefficient our own had|treaty is made. Lopez, for instance, at the head of the 
proved where their interests were at stake. Even the decision | Knights of the Lone Star, by invading Cuba, put anend to all 
in the case of the men charged with piracy on the Gerrity,— | the treaties between Spain and the United States. Their 
the soundness of which we are far from impugning,—is | President will have uneasy times before him if that prim 
capable of being easily misunderstood, for the Court of Queen’s | ciple is to be acted on. Mr. Schaffer, however, did not rely 
Bench, even after the accused had been committed for trial, |on international law alone. By the constitution of the 
liberated them on the ground that the treaty of extradition | States, as of this country, no man can be put on his trial 
had no aplication to offences triable in this country ala true bill has been found by the grand jury. A 
limitation of its operation which is certainly not to be found therefore by which persons charged with a crime 10 either 
n its text. Of sympathy, however, for the accused there | country and escaping to the other are to be given up for 
appears to have been absolutely none, even among the Irish | is unconstitutional, because it does not provide that the bill 
of New York. And the demeanour of the judge, of the|is to be found in the country where the crime was not col 
counsel for the British Government, and of one of the counsel | mitted, and Mr. Chauncey Schaffer proposes to a police- 
for the defence was as dignified, as sober, and as business- magistrate that he shall accordingly declare the ‘realy 
like as that which prevailsin ourowncourts. Indeed the con- | unconstitutional and void on his own sole authority. 
duct of the proceedings taken as a whole is quite of a | will not,” said the impassioned orator, rising t 
character to maintain the high reputation which American | height of his great argument, “I will not stand here 4 
lawyers enjoy with the profession in this country. But still | say that it would be better that the nation should perish 
it was not possible altogether to escape that element of ex- than the constitution be violated, but I will say that # 
travagance which is always to be found in America wherever | would be better for me as an individual, and for ull of us 
politics are supposed to be concerned, and with a shrewdness | (mark the subtlety of the distinction!) that this once pi 
which is characteristic of the people they so managed that | island”—i. ¢., New York—‘“ and all it contains should be 
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ed, —better indeed that this goodly island became al 
goibank for the storms of earth and ocean to meet in con- | 
+t dire, —that it should be a spot for sea monsters to fatten | 
than that the supreme law of the island should be violated 


we treaty-making power of any other power.” This is 
4 doctrine of State Rights with a vengeance. Here we 


here 8 splendid specimen of the . eloquential aspect ” of | 
America, and the British Lion is ‘ chawed up” small 
“ad! And then American gentlemen feel angry be- 
read nonsense of this sort in their pa- 

we laugh. We appeal to their own good sense, how 
is it possible to do anything else? In plain truth, Mr. 
Jeferson Brick never said anything one whit more absurd. 
Ofeourse we know that educated Americans will judge this 
rodomontade just as we do, and indeed probably with more 
gretity, for where we only laugh on this side of the water it 
jsimpossible that they should not feel a little ashamed of such 
adisplay. As Mr. Marbury put it with admirable terseness, 
the question for the Court was simply this—supposing that 
Ur. Briggs, instead of having been murdered between Bow 
wi Hackney, had been murdered between Twenty-seventh 
Sect and Harlem, would the evidence justify the commit- 
nent of the accused for trial in the ordinary way? As for the 

, whether it was observed or not, that was a question 
forthe Executive Government. It was for the Executive to 
say whether the grievances which Mr. Schaffer had insisted on 
were adequate cause for repudiating the treaty, but so long as 
the Government regarded t as a subsisting treaty the Courts 
must carry out thelaw. Indeed Mr. Marbury might have gone 
futher. The decision of the Court was merely a necessary 
legal preliminary to the surrender of Mii!ler. It is the President 
who surrenders him. It is the President’s warrant under 
which the gaoler gives him up, and though the President can- 
not issue his warrant without the judge’s certificate of com- 
nittal he is perfectly at liberty to refuse it in spite of the 
certificate of twenty judges. 

Butin fact Mr. Chauncey Schaffer was not addressing him- 
wifto the case of his client, as he perfectly well knew. The 
American people had to be ‘‘ cracked up,” and he did it. Mr. 
Marbury confessed as much when after a few curt sentences 
of reply he contemptuously remarked that ‘the only excuse | 
ar apology which counsel could possibly offer for the intro- 
duction of such topics must be in the fact that the case on its 
own merits afforded no entertainment to the audience, which 
the counsel is always expected to produce whenever he ap- 

in court.” Clearly Mr. Chauncey Schaffer is the 
efferson Brick of the period. He is a Anemones pro- 
duced by the social state of America, where every man 
sgh _ and write and is a politician, but where 
igh culture is nevertheless rare. ‘To some extent the evil no 
nae k wd cure itself, for as civilization becomes older, 
and the culture it commonly brings with it will 
become more common, and as the mae, Mo of the educated 
a also will their influence on the public taste. Any 
one atall acquainted with American literature knows how 
little Shedhoos the tone of Mr. Chauncey Schaffer, but unfor- 
tunately with that dread of the majority which is the bane of 
the United States the cultivated class shrinks from speaking 
out, and probably no single publication will ridicule the tone 
of Mr. Schaffer’s eloquence as it deserves. In this respect the 
educated men of America seem to us to fail of theirduty. The 
sepa be expected to recognize bad taste if they are 
never told in what it consists. Kven Commissioner Newton 
complimented the counsel assigned for the defence for the able 
manner in which they had defended their client. And so long as 
this timidity or indifference of the educated abandons a people 
still necessarily engrossed by material pursuits to its own 
weultivated instincts, they have no right to feel aggrieved if 
they are involved in the ridicule which it provokes. 


ase when we 





MR. BERESFORD HOPE ON COLONIAL CHURCHES. 
Me BERESFORD HOPE isa gentleman of very impulsive 

temperament. He is always rushing out on one ina 
new character. He plays many parts, and always with a 
certain “fever o’ the mad,” and ‘some tricks of desperation.” 
At one time he is the gloomy cynic who mocks at maudlin 
humanity, and calls on the slaveholder to tighten the bonds of 
@ negro and add yet another tail to the cat of the overseer. 
few weeks later he is exhorting the stone-carvers to throw 
off the chains of the capitalists ‘Corbel”? and “ Mullion,” 
proclaim themselves the authors of their own works. 
to-day he is the champion of voluntary churches and 
colonial bishops. It is to be observed that it is not so much 








istianity which Mr. Hope is desirous to spread as that 





particular form of it which is established in England and 
Ireland, and that he would have us direct our efforts not so 
much to the conversion of the heathen as to providing 
Christians with a due supply of Church dignitaries. It 
is in this sense that a special appeal is addressed to 
the pockets of Englishmen, and before replying to it we 
may well be allowed to pause a moment and consider 
how far the object proposed to us is really worth attainment. 
The term “ missionary enterprise” has in fact become a mis- 
leading one. Originally the efforts of our great societies were 
directed to the conversion of idolaters, and doubtless every 
Church and every Christian must desire to extend the know- 
ledge of the common Redeemer to all mankind. Approaching 
the matter from a lower poiut of view, that community is not 
a healthy one which has no ambition ; the absence of growth 
implies decay; and it is to be feared that those who plead 
spiritual destitution at home as an excuse for neglecting a 
plain Christian duty, are often cither availing themselves of a 
convenient cover for their selfishness or are somewhat sceptical 
as to the benefits of Christianity. In a colonizing people this 
desire of self-extension naturally found its favourite field 
among the heathen nations with whom our emigrants were 
brought into contact; and in countries where wealth had 
not as yet had time to accumulate, and where a large 
part of the labouring population consist:d of convicts, 
it quickly became apparent that the emigrants if left to 
themselves would soon be hardly less of heathen than 
the aborigines. The system which thus sprang up has long 
survived the infancy of the colonies, and the result has been 
a certain confusion between missionary enterprise and the 
support of the Church there. So far as the first object is 
concerned the duty is too plain to be denied, but we are not 
aware that there are any peculiar reasons at the present 
moment which call for extraordinary exertion. So far as the 
second object is concerned it is not so easy to see the special 
obligation. 

Mr. Hope's theory is that the colonisis are people who left 
England mainly out of pure patriotism. They ‘have gone 
abroad to rough it for their own ultimate benefit” no doubt, 
but “also for the immediate convenience of the over-popu- 
lated mother country.” ‘‘ Hodge and Styles,” it seems, had 
to be ‘‘coaxed and persuaded” into going where their 
labour is worth double or treble what it is in this country, 
and where they can get constant employment. Mr. Hope is 
a very persuasive man, and what prodigies of coaxing he 
may have achieved it would not be easy to esti- 
mate. But if this is to be taken as an account 
of the ordinary motives of emigrants there never was 
a falser picture. So far from being coaxed to go, em- 
ployers of labour were often opposed to the movement, be- 
cause they said the country was being drained of all the most 
enterprising and industrious labourers. These were they who 
went to ‘better’? themselves, and they have succeeded. 
Whatever claims might have been preferred on behalf of the 
colonies in their earliest infaney, they are now on the whole 
richer communities than the English. There certainly is not 
such great wealth accumulated in the hands of individuals, 
but there are very few in them who cannot very well afford 
to pay their own clergyman. No doubt in countries where 
every shilling a man has can always be laid out to alvantage, 
he will be very apt to be even stingy in providing for the 
ministers of religion. He will like above all things a cheap 
church. But he is not a pagan. He knows the duty of 
public worship, aud there are plenty of men in the community 
sufficiently zealous to shame the lukewarm into the supply of 
a want the existence of which they do not venture openly to 
deny. Whet therefore as it seems to us members of 
the Church of England are now asked to do is not to spread 
Christianity but to support ‘‘ Anglicanism,” not, as Mr. Hope 
puts it, to save ‘‘ souls whom. we induced to emigrate for our 
own convenience,” but to save episcopacy. But we altogether 
deny that the colonies are “unable to supply and pay for 
their own religion,” and we very much doubt tlfeir being un- 
willing to do so. Whether they are willing to pay for the 
privilege of being ruled spiritually by bishops and deans, 
whether they prefer an aristocratic to a democratic form of 
Church government, is quite another affair. Very likely they 
are rather indifferent to dignitaries, unless they cau have them 
gratis, and the question then is whether it is worth while for 
Englishmen to bribe them into adopting the episcopal form of 
Church government. 

Of course if a man holds by the High Church theory, if he 
thinks that the episcopal form of government and the order 
of the priesthood are of divine institution, and clings to the 
patristic maxim “ without a bishop no church,” there is an 
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end of the matter, and ‘‘ Anglicanism” and Christianity are | matter? Mr. Hope and his High Church friends, who are al 
for the member of the Church of England convertible terms. | devotees of the Apostolic succession, of course have a stra; 

But a large section of the clergy and, as we believe, a|road before them. But it is not to that class exclusin 
great majority of the laity, think nothing of the sort. They | that Mr. Hope addresses himself, and his silence op that 
may be very clear that their own form of Christianity is best | head is therefore intelligible and discreet. We, however - 
suited to their own country, and even that it is in the abstract disposed to doubt whether episcopacy is quite certainly the 
about the best that Christendom can show, and yet they may | best form of government fora voluntary church, and to doubt 


not think it necessarily the best suited to every form of society 
or to every stage of civilization. The civilization of Europe 
is as a rule founded on conquest. Everywhere a small 
armed class subjugated the community, and society is there- 
fore feudal and aristocratic in form. Modern colonies are 
purcly industrial in their origin, and there is therefore no 
clement out of which an aristocracy ‘can come. In a young 
community wealth is too much of an accident to give its pos- 
sessors any great superiority, and the men who make fortunes 
come home to enjoy them. Whether time may work an altera- 
tion, and as a class enjoying hereditary wealth springs up a 
natural aristocracy be developed, we need not here inquire ; but 
at present the colonies are democratic and have shown a 
marked preference for a democratic form of civil government. 
It is not therefore very surprising if members of the Church 
there, while they adhere to Anglican doctrine and worship, 
are cuntent to dispense with episcopacy unless they can have 
it at our expense. That is a course equally in harmony with 
their parsimony and their politics, and it is easy to see that a 
Church burdened with costly dignitaries may not be able to 
compete in such a community with the Protestant sects which 
have no such burden. If episcopacy was anything but an 
exotic in the colonies would it not have been legaliy estab- 
lished by the colonial legislatures? and this Mr. Hope himself 
does not expect. Wedo not quite understand why English- 
men should tax themselves to keep up episcopacy there any 
more than to found an order of peers. If either is really 
suited to them it is worth paying for, and if they do not see 
what institutions are really best for them is it our most press- 
ing duty to pay them to open their eyes ? 

There are alsoa great number of members of the Church of 
England who are attracted to her not by any strong predilec- 
tion for her form of government, but by the fact that she is 
an established church. They dread the tyranny of public 
opinion in the voluntary churches. They do not desire to be 
responsible to the clergy, or even to the clergy and the elders, 
for their opinions on points admitted to be of secondary im- 
portance. The requisites of membership in the Church have 
been defined by the Articles, and formularies, which can neither 


be altered nor added to without the consent of the national | 


Legislature, and a man is not liable to be expelled be- 
cause he cannot always swim with the stream and adopt 
every new dogma by which the priesthood may wish to fetter 
free thought. But this is the merit of an establishment, not 
of an episcopal church. And as the Queen when she granted 
constitutions to the colonies parted with her legislative 
power, and the Colonial Parliaments confessedly do not like 
establishments, this is a merit the Colonial Churches do not 
possess, Only recently at the Cape Dr. Gray and his clergy 
have repudiated the authority of the decisions of the Privy 
Council, and have arrogated to themselves the power of 


making or at least of declaring that heresy which never was | 


heresy before, and a member, lay or clerical, who does not 
like it, has no other course open to him, it would seem, but to 
leave the Church. An “episcopal regimen” of this kind 
may well seem a very questionable benefit, and one may 
be allowed to doubt whether its support is entitled to take 
precedence of the many claims on our benevolence at home. 
Could any one, for instance, reasonably urge on Mr. Bur- 
roughes, the ex-M,P. for Norfolk, that the most pressing 
claim on his purse was the building up of colonial bishoprics, 
and if he thought so, could his cottagers be expected to sce 
the matter in the same light ? 

The fact is that wherever an episcopal Protestant Church 
exists as a voluntary church it has been driven, in order to 
maintain itself, to travel towards Rome. The priesthood in 


order to enforce or even justify its claim to authority has | 


been compelled to base that authority on a divine ordinance. 
It has been so in America, it has been so in Scotland. When 
once that claim is admitted, freedom of religious thought 
is in danger, and the priesthood within the limits of its sway | 
is apt to be as hostile to human progress as the Church ot 
Rome itself. The bonds which an alliance with the State 
imposes on the priesthood are on the whole salutary bonds. | 
If colonists are rather afraid of bishops who claim to exercise 
by a divine right all the episcopal powers of the bishops of 
the third century are they much to be blamed, and need 
Englishmen trouble themselyes much to interfere in the | 


| still more whether it will ever be preferred to the Sy nodicgl 
form of government by any but the wealthier Classes of 
society. In this state of mind we do not quite see the Obligg. 
tion to bribe the poor colonists to submit to an episcopate 
and we think the rich ones may very well wait for it til] ther 
are willing to pay for it themselves. The duty of mission 
enterprise among the heathen rests on an entirely differegt 
principle, and will not be advanced by spasmodic efforts, The 
difficulties it has to overcome are the same everywhere and ¢ 
all times. 





LORD STANLEY IN IRELAND. 


HERE is no politician of the present day whom we shoulj 
at first sight expect to enter less warmly into the feelip 
of the Irish or to make less allowance for their faults tha 
Lord Stanley. A statesman of cold considerate intellect, with. 
out imagination, and scarcely, we should think, with the power 
to understand the feverish effervescence of what is calle 
Irish enthusiasm, there is scarcely any man of anything like 
equal ability in the House of Commons who would hare 
appeared more likely to snub Irish grievances with q 
calm reference to that Providence who helps those wh 
help themselves,—or to congratulate the country mor 
tranquilly on the painful but salutary application to it of 
those economical laws which appear to be fast stripping it 
of its population, in virtue of the principle that the land and 
climate of Ireland are better suited to pastoral than agricul. 
tural purposes, or in other words, to support many cattle and 
few men. Nor would there, we should have thought, bee 
any politician on either side of the House more ready to 
pronounce his verdict against the idle expense of a Lorl- 
Lieutenaney which answers no political purpose, and in social 
value might be replaced tenfold by a three months’ residence 
in each year of one of the Princes, and occasionally of the 
| Queen, in that portion of her dominions. 
| Lord Stanley, however, has made a speech at the agricul. 
| tural meeting in Tipperary which has delighted Irishmen, and 
defeated all these natural presentiments of probable collision 
between one of the coldest intellects in the House of Commons 
and one of the least reasoning and most impulsive races in 
|the world. Men of really large ability,—and there can be 
no doubt that Lord Stanley is such a man,—have a knack of 
|so to say flanking the deficiencies in their own intellects by 
the help of some principle which saves them the trouble of 
| deciding on questions to which they do not feel fully qualitied 
'to do justice. Lord Stanley has often turned a position which 
| he felt unable to carry by assault rather from secretly distrust. 
| ing his own opinion of its weakness than from any belief ia 
| its strength—by the manoeuvre of waiving argument altogether, 
}and appealing from individual judgment to the verdict of 
/public opinion. He has more than once had _recours 
to this expedient in favour of his own private opinion when 
| he felt unable to establish it clearly on its merits. In this 
}ease he has used the same intellectual ruse against his own 
| private opinion,—at least so we have every reason to believe, 
| —with reference to a question on which it would have been 
|injudicious and in politic perhaps for him to express 4 
| different view from the majority of his audience and of 
|Irishmen, and we believe also different from the majority 
| of his party. He turned the question of the Lord-Livuten- 
aney by saying—what seems to us, however, a false and unwise 
assumption—that whatever his private opinion might be it was 
a matter which ought to be decided not by the representa 
tives of the empire generally but by the local wishes of the 
Irish people alone; and so extricated himself from a difficulty 
in which it appeared almost inevitable that he must either 
utter an unpopular opinion—which he did not wish, or 4 
false opinion, which of course he did not choose. 

On the greater question of the large emigration from Ire- 
land Lord Stanley’s intellectual perplexity must have beet 
still greater. He could not pretend to sympathize with any 
|of the assumed Irish grievances as to land Jaws or taxation, 
which are supposed,-——mistakenly for the most part,—to be 
urging on that emigration; for Lord Stanley is a stnct 
economist as well as a great landed proprietor identified with 
the English landowner’s views of landed property, and while 
he knows the ery about inequality of taxation to be nonsense 
he would probably be firmly opposed to any modification of 
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ge rights of landlords. _ And while it was impossible for him 
fp shower any of that rain of compassion on his audience which 
fows for grievances that man might have remedied, Lord 
Stanley is one of the last men to wish what he thinks 
geonomic laws reversed, and to lament the gravitation of 
Jabour towards the stores of capital that stand most in need 
of it. His difficulty was probably the greater because the 
patare of his intellect inclines him to regard these economical 
jendencies even too much in the light of : irreversible 
physical laws, whereas no doubt the truth is that they 
are very much under the control of national character, so that 
the Dutch or English race would probably long ago have 
tamed Ireland into a rich manufacturing covntry, and even 
gow, the Irish, if they could once be trained to habits of greater 
gif-restraint and forethought, might in a very large degree 
alter the character of the economical laws applicable to the dis- 
tribution of capital in that country. But Lord Stanley is one 
of the stricter economists whose habit it is rather to deceive 
themselves by speaking of economical tendencies as “ laws ;” 
md he is besides habitually too cautious to hold out any 
hope so distant as one which for its fulfilment would 
involve a steady improvement in the civilization of the 
lower class of the people. Nevertheless with all these diffi- 
culties in his way Lord Stanley was not driven to express his 
satisfuction at the stream of emigration, or even to ignore the 
subject. He held out a hope, a very dim and distant one we 
fear it is, that on economical grounds it may soon be more 
profitable for Irishmen, as they are, to stay in Ireland than to 
emigrate to the United States. If, he said, the war in 
America ceases, and nearly a million soldiers are so released 
for purposes of labour in America, the rate of wages 
in America will fall, and the inducement to Irishmen to 
emigrate be materially lessened, and as at the same time the 
rate of wages will probably rise slowly in Ireland, Lord 
Stanley hopes (dimly) in some approach to equality. 

We fear it is but a shadow of hope. Wages in America can 
searcely sink to the Irish level for centuries to come. If Ireland 
isnot to have its population much further reduced, it can only 
be by the growth of manufacturing towns like Belfast to absorb 
the still large surplus population of the country districts. 
But Lord Stanley’s speech is only the more characteristic for 
the shadowy character of this door of hope which he opened 
tohis audience. With all the elements of repulsion that must 
exist between the most frigid political intellect of England 
and the impulsive fancies of Irish hope, the disposition to 
adapt himself to the public opinion even of an Irish audience 
80 far triumphed as to help him to take up the same attitude 
of hope,—though the reason which he found for it was not 
the reason of an Irishman, and must have seemed very slender 
eren to himself. 





THE TIPPERARY WITCH. 
HERE is something much more pleasant and touching about 
the Irish rustic superstitions than there is about the English. 
Superstition makes the English boor simply brutal and pitiless, 
while in the Irish peasant it excites the lively credulous imagina- 
tim of a child. At Sible Hedingham the other day the Essex 
villagers regardel the mere suspicion that poor old Dummy was 
preternaturally endowed as lawful justification for all sorts of ex- 
perimental torment. No sooner do English rustics suspect de- 
moniacal agency than they deliver themselves up to mixed feelings 
of anger and curiosity, and set about their tortures partly in the 
spirit of cruel fear and partly in the spirit of scientific investi- 
gation—partly like inquisitors, and partly like artillerymen 





trying with their guns the strength of a renowned fort. They 
want to hurt the demon, and they want also to know 


how much it can endure,—whether a few hours under water 
will have the effect of sending it away, or brickbats applied to 
the orgavism of the possessed person will affect it at all unpleasantly. 
A hundred and fifty years ago Addison described the rural Eng- 
lish feeling towards a witch as precisely that which it still is:— 
“In our return home Sir Roger told us that oll Moll White had 
often been brought before him for making children spit pins and 
giving maids the nightmare, and that the country people would be 
tosing her intoa pond and trying experiments with her every 
day if it was not for him and his chaplain.” There is no such 
feeling towards a gipsy, because a gipsy is supposed to work only 
by a traditional knowledge of natural signs which anybody might 
acquire if he could find the key ; there is nothing preternatural attri- 
buted to the gipsy, onlya wilder life and more intimate acquaintance 


England, while the belief in demons or the black art still lingers to 
a considerable extent. How different the state of feeling is in 
Ireland the very curious examination of three or four “* bewitched” 
people before the magistrates of Carrick-on-Suir, Tipperary, on 
Thursday week will sufficiently show. The witch was one Mrs. 
Mary Doheny, the wife of a blind man, who appeared at Carrick- 
on-Suir about fourteen months ago with a reputation for preter- 
natural powers which she soon began to sustain and increase. The 
charge against her was of cheating certain persons afterwards 
examined in Court, and who evidently were far from admitting 
that they had been cheated at all, out of subsidies not in money 
but in food, on the false pretence that they were for the sup- 
port of deceased relatives of the contributors recently restored 
to life—or sufficiently so to need food. The scene in the Court- 
house of Carrick-on-Suir was a very curious one. People of all 
ranks thronged from all sides to hear the examination, and even 
the most educated persons present were, it is said, in parts of the 
evidence visibly awestruck and confounded by the simple faith and 
earnest testimony of more than one witness to the preternatural 
facts alleged. The witnesses called against Mrs. Doheny certainly 
testified to the continuous stream of subsidies with which they had 
supplied her for their rather uncomfortably situated relatives, —who 
appear to have half got back from the grave, but still to be, if we 
may so term it, spiritual invalids living on earth, but in mysterious 
seclusion amongst the ‘* good people,” and preparing on a mild diet 
of tea and other food generally known to the medical profession as 
‘‘slops” for their more active return to life; but while they 
gave this evidence they not only imputed no falsehood to Mrs. 
Doheny, but were even eager in their simple faith that 
the subsidies had actually been needed and consumed by 
their half-reanimated kinsmen, whom they had, they said, seen 
with their own eyes. ‘There is something inexpressibly childlike 
about the whole story. In reading it we feel as if we were present 
at the birth of one of those Irish fairy legends related with so much 
spirit by Mr. Lover, in which humpbacks sleeping in haunted 
moats so please the ‘* good people” as not only to get rid of their 
humps but have them transferred to the persons of their cruel 
enemies, or banshees flit round decaying mansions wailing forth 
the death-song of some one of its inmates. 

There were no fewer apparently than five independent witnesses 
who asserted that they had seen the forms of relatives long dead 
restored to life, always it appears in Mrs. Doheny’s presence, 
though she does not seem to have claimed any power in the matter. 
‘The first witness was “ Sub-Constable Joseph Reeves,” who stated 
that after Mrs. Doheny’s appearance at Carrick-on-Suir some four- 
teen months ago she began to doctor his child for him with herbs. 
The child was afflicted with epileptic fits, and Mrs. Doheny’s reme- 
dies certainly gained it quieter sleep, he thought, than it had ever 
had before. But after this little experiment in the healing art, in 
which she does not appear to have been strikingly successful, she 
seems to have diverted her energies into more exciting chan- 
nels. We are told that one night at twelve o'clock, while Mrs. 
Doheny’s medical attentions were being directed to the child, Mrs. 
Reeves, the wife of the sub-constable, had a vision when she was 
‘‘in bed, but not asleep,” cf her deceased father Mr. Mullins, 
who said ‘*he would return home to me in perfection,”—whatever 
that may have meant. Mrs. Doheny “had not said anything 
to me of my father till I told her this circumstance,” but the 
remark appears to have been carefully laid up in Mrs, 
Doheny’s heart, and to have suggested the important change 
of her “base of operations” from administering physical seda- 
lives to the child to administering spiritual stimulants to the 
parents. After the hint dropped by Mrs. Reeves of her expectation, 
that her father would return to her “ in perfection,” Mrs. Doheny 
appears to have made statements to the effect that he had re- 
turned to life, and would soon manifest himself to his daughter 
and her family. About four months or more ago “ Sub-Constable 
Joseph Reeves” was asked by Mrs. Doheny to go with her to 
Knockroe, where he would see his late father-in-law. ‘The man, 
accompanied by his boy Terence, a child of eight years of age, 
started, but on getting to Knockroe appears to have seen nothing 
till Mrs. Doheny came up ten minutes after him, when pointing ina 
particular direction she asked Reeves if he saw anything. “I replied, 
‘Yes,’ for I saw my father-in-law William Mullins (who had been 
dead three years) about twenty yards distant from me.” Asked by 
the magistrate whether he was frightened, Reeves replied simply, 
“ T was not, Sir; this is a rare case in a court of justice, and a 
laughable one to some people, but th-re have been instances of the 
kind before.” He had known his father-in-law, he said, for six- 





With natural secrets. But the moment the suspicion of preternatural 
powers suggests itself the English rustic becomes brutal. ‘he belief in 
fairies or kindly preternatural agencies has wholly vanished from 


teen years, and “ ought” to know him, ‘ We remained looking 
at him for a time; he was standing in the field with a stick in his 
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hand ; his side-face was turned towardsme. There was good light | duce to ghosts or fairies, and hope for a farm in Waterford 
at the time, about eight o’clock in the evening. I don’t think ; their reward! Was there ever confidence in imaginary souseal 
William Mullins is dead now, but he was dead. I have been send- | profound ? % 


ing him food for the last four months since he came to life. I sent BD Se Bae SRE Ry 
send, butter, and tea once in each of the twenty-four hours, some- WHAT BEES MAY THINK OF MEN, 
times by the defendant and sometimes by my wife's niece. Defen- 
dant asked in my presence for the food, and as it was after 
I had seen William Mullins alive, I consented.” Reeves further 
said that he had lost ason named William, who died at seven years 
of age in 1860. Two months ago Mrs. Doheny told him ‘ to go 
to Duggan’s waste-house and I would seehim.” This he did, again 
with his son Terence, and he asserts that they both saw his lite 
son William standing inside the window with a dead aunt (Mar- 
garet Power) who had died about seven years ago. ‘‘ ‘They came to 
the window and I walked up to it,—there was only the glass be- 
tweenus, . . . The boy Terence remarked to me when they came to 
the window, ‘ There’s Will and his aunt.’” We may casually note 
here the remarkably tenacious memory of the living boy Terence, 
who is only eight years old. His little brother had died when he 
was only four years old, and his aunt when he was only one year old ; 
but he recognizes them at once. ‘The dead or risen boy was said to 
be in the same clothes in which he died. The magistrate, asking if 
the lad had had his clothes on when he died, his mother, who was 
sitting in court, cried out, “* Oh, God help us! he had, he had!” and 
Reeves goes on, “ Yes, he died in his chair; he appeared to me to 
have grown since he died ; he did not look very badly, though he 
was delicate; he had no hat on.” Of the aunt he says that she 


A MAN must be very blind, very incapable of the  mogt 
| ordinary generalization, who does not see that bees stand 
| morally and politically to many flies and other insects much in the 
|relation of man to apes and other savages. Or, if YOu pleage 
| (because we do not pretend to settle the details of the analogy, we 
only stipulate for it in the gross), that the bee, the wasp, the hes 
net, the humble-bee, may stand for the various civilized com. 
munities of man on the globe, as compared with sundry flies, 
which, as the lowest savages and apes, live in motley groups, very 
busily and jollily perhaps, but without. appreciable organization, 
Let the bees stand for England, then the big and distant hornet 
will do for Russia, and the flighty, graceful, omnipresent, marauding 
wasp for France. Germany will be the busy, buzzing, rustic, yet 
fierce, little humble-bee, and soon. Or shall the bedizened Wasp 
stand for the bedizened banditti of the Apennines or Pyrenees? 
Any how the main analogy is patent,—it is not superficial jt 
lies in the heart of the matter. Has man a language? So have the 
bees, as we shall show on good authority. [las man an art anda 
science ? So have the bees. Does he transmit his ideas? The beesdo 
likewise. ‘To repeat the quotation from Shakespeare made by an 
accurate student* of bees :— 
‘** So work the honey-bees 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 


did not wear a crinoline, ‘‘ they were not in fashion when she died,” . 
but we are not as ured v] ther she died in those clothes or fin The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
r i e i ssured Whetner sne died In jose clothes oO . They have a king, and officers of sorts, 
eTte! > 2p sre also ¢ NTS ave hea » senare © - 4 4 
ress en since. I a appears to have been a seperate mani Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 
festation of some of these deceased persons to Mrs. Reeves. Mrs. Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad; 


Others, like soldiers, arméd in their stings, 
Make booties on the summer's velvet buds, 
Which pillage they with every march bring home 


Doheny, she said, brought her father ‘‘and showed him to me. 
She also showed me Tom Sheehan [a deceased relative of Reeves], 


who was lame, and my own child. ‘They were all alive.” The aa ‘ hee gael 
“aa 4 Sd ed ie tae Soci : pagan To the tent royal of their emperor ; 
niece of Mrs. Reeves, who is described as a “ fine, intelligent girl, Who, busied in his majesties, surveys 
also swore positively that every night,—but ‘after dark,”—she The singing masons building roofs of gold; 
brought tea, milk, butter, bread, and other food, and gave them The civil citizen kneading up the honey ; 


The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burthens at his narrow gate ; 
‘The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 


to her uncle Tom Sheehan, who was always standing under 
the wall of the old ‘ waste-house.” She swore positively that 


it was to her deceased uncle Tom Sheehan, and no one else, that Delivering o'er to executors pal 
she delivered the food. <A fifth witness was an ex-policeman, Vhe lazy “yawning drone.” 
U suey, 5D vane 


James Hayes, but as he had known none of the deceased parties ‘These li Pea 

° . ° ° ° . . : se PS, § agn rently . fe quote aimos ith 

in their lifetime, except by description, his evidence only proved sea Sais Ae oat. atte scsiet rene on 
: <i ’ their substantial truth having a tendency t» invest them with the air 

that he had seen persons whom he believed on his friends’ word si alii tieaetiy heek al teen atidten teaeau 

to be dead people restored to life. ‘These persons still appear to be not of a 980 ute rath bu of ingenious parallelism. dut let us whe 

in a very delicate state. The dead father Mullins indeed seems moment imagine the condition of man and the bees reversed. Sup- 

é slicate state. ead father 1] s ed seems é : 

: se man were the size of the bee and the bee the size of the man 
to be hearty, under the protection of the ‘ good people,” smokes, emery ig Rae “yeoman aye : 
and can manage new potatoes and eggs. But “Mrs. Doheny would the diminished size of man affect the worth of his intellectual 

¢ anage e OvE es ant eggs. ) JTS. e . R i . ° : ° 
: . ; f noral ideas in themselves? Even as he is what is he seen from 
said my sisters and son were too delicate to eat new potatoes and cota age sopbgndpes : eee ies a : 
cle eed Wilma Cie Mak mak olka Maen toe wee sue balloon? What is he seen from the moon? A vast deal less than 
YS, a! De eX ec eC eX out. pole tea ras 8c ° . 
con : “ | : 3 ne {| the bee actually is to us seen through the glass of our own relative 
back as not good enough for the wards of the fairies, two sisieeiiieeilin. Wiehe tan ot Unie nen Neen: tani: tes Gade SU 
° ° i ae. ot 15 Ne as iS see ess c ei , 
months ago, and fresh tea of a better quality was substituted. | °°. 2 , : eee 
re97° ; : finite in faculties, less admirable and express in form and moving, 
William Mullins wanted clothes but once; and then he made ‘ ‘ s < : : 
hift with one of his daughter's chenises for a shirt. The pro less in action like an angel, in apprehension less like a god, the 
8 t V e aug ers chesnises Tor a shirt. e 'O- = aad eae a — 
mise held out by Mrs, Doheny appears to be that all these shadowy —— a age om — ol ogee — be: = 
bad © Oo . 2 ¢ 2 enHnose to s tak 222 AS g 
forms now undergoing their novitiate for a second earthly life in . oe — spate oe “ : ar i 7 a . sags ny ae . : or 
the deserted house near the moat of Ballydine will, after due as- = re a se - a a — neg a gives 
“ain Sage ‘ ‘ bject, seeing that Shakespeare, who create amle 
similation respectively of new potatoes, eggs, and bread and milk rg neni ‘ — : ; . 
by the hardier me 1 superior tea by the boy and women. be the bees in the lines we quoted above every right to think a 
yy the hardier men, and superior tea by the boy and women, be | h of t! ! f himself, Aw! all this is still oaly 
° . Si ihe Seives, aS mal imseil,. Anta ils 18 § 
able to coms back quite to life, and that whenever that occurs they | eee ee ag 10 dierecmnnndingse™ amg a eee ae ked at 
will “bring their living with them,”—an event apparently much | relatively. ‘The consequences of the inversion of size, if loo! 
4 c i e Ce e i are o,s . ° “rs 
in ts Ce oe a atest t eg agp etingges Boies | positively and economically, are equally if not more striking. Our 
e desired, as e Intermediate state is rather expensive | *. . = . age . : 
$e deletions who ute still enleving hele 4 ; seeing ae | size adds not a jot to the worth of our ideas and feelings in the 
( elations 10 are Stl 2uyjoying ew jirs ase e, : : . . 
ee Joyins ‘ ; | scheme of the world. But it adds just everything to our weight 
on whom it is rather hard to ask them to work so hard for : ¥ : 
: . . | and influence on our own globe. If the bee had been the size of 
relatives who are about to enjoy their second. However, when . = : 
tl ie caches tie ME ot to bri pase but “ land | man and man the size of the bee, man would certainly not have 
hey quite return to life they are to bring not only money but “ land | Hs ‘ oo aes 
in A, pas - of Wat Ps gage 4 Me : > th | “ile to it | been master of the globe. Sir John Lerschel indeed in his intro- 
e€ ce yo ateriord “—or perhiups rather > tt ) 1t— | . é : 
“tf ! ps ; Aipetigg® | duction to the study of natural philosophy speaks very eloquently 
| 
| 
| 








with them, which is certainly a consolatory hope; ouly as the title ; : 
is : J gp J ‘ of the defencelessness of man. But the truth is that in the savage 
can only have been gained by a conveyance effected in the other é wie x : Jdet 
‘ “1 , state man is beyond comparison the most ferocious, adding co 
world, it must still be a harassing doubt to the sub-constable : : “ ; les of 
‘ ee wat | purpose to ferocity, among animals. Babies are defenceless 
whether earthly lawyers will recoguize iis validity. Indeed we : ~ . ; be 
f tl hol fi f the E I 1 Estat Act | course, but so are whelps, so are larve. Supposing the bee to 
ear the wholesome efficacy o ie Encumbered Estates Ac . F . : 
is J ss States ACY) the size of man, she would have reigned mistre-s of the globe fat 


would soon be neutralized if this sor ien upon land were ad- | ’ 
¢ this sort of lien up d were ad-| nore supremely than we could ever pretend to. What can 4 


mitted. | . ; : 
Th hole st : Jerful Irish natveté and amiabilit | savage do in beauty and delicacy at all comparable with the work 
1e whole story shows a wonde ‘ish naiveté and amid y PO EPP : : 
ith it c 1 ) vn . mi j a : ea , wr — me 4 | of the bee? What is his best armour to the terrible dagger which 
with its marvellous credulity. Tlie plz f vith which the sub- | . . " 
“ oo es ) 0 agp a crested aciniiiemegg heer fave | is part of her very frame, what are his tools compared to the car 
constable and his family accept the intermediate state, and send R : ; hi . : -9 Endo 
idk telhatin of eur eae ‘Jk. batt Spree tinge penter’s multum in parvo which she carries about her? En 
eir tributes ew potatoes, eggs, milk, butter, and tea "y haerrae . : s 
seafh ere Ma Senne Sonny _ ea fo Me | with flight too, who can tell her chances of conflict with the powels 
unreal world, in the sanguine hope of a reversionary right to real | 
property in Waterford in compensation for these pious labours, is| _* Bees: their Hubits, Managemont, and Treatment. By the Rev. J. 6. Wood 
il shi ae ee 4 ‘ . (Routledge), whose book we cau heartily recommeud tv all Jovers of natural history 
quite touching in its simplicity. A whole family give dairy pro-! and all studeuts of bees. 
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sf natare ? What chance would the elephant or rhinoceros stand 
inst a winged warrior that could settle at will on his back, 

» him behind, and devour him before? And if the bee 
vais as an insect, in ivory and gold, and lives upon nectar, 
ghat would she have built — she yaya: crete ee of 

skipping rivers with easy flight, surveying countries as 
anon, perhaps able to fly with ease across the ocean, ccr- 
inly able to tear up the bowels of the earth with her own naked 
pian in a manner to astonish the most herculean navvy, and 
taught by dominion, spurred by growing ambition, and aided by 
fight,—to supplement her already prodigious strength by construc- 
tions and engineering devices of which we in our rudeness have 
tion ? 
oul be said these suppositions are idle. They are not, 
and therefore they cannot be. They are not, certainly not 
within our experience. That they cannot be, that they are not on 
some other globe, for instance, is what a man must be a bold man 
toafirm. What is it that prevents the bee being bigger here? It 
may be some constituent in the atmosphere so minute on this 
globe as to prevent the insects who depend upon it from growing 
any larger. Horses feeding on one soil go to bone, on another to 
flesh. May not globes, alike in the main, yet by a minute inver- 
sion in the proportion of the gases, for instance, change the whole 
relations between the orders of the animal kingdom, assuming those 
orders to be, as they may very well be on many globes, substantially 
alike? Suppose a globe, for instance, in which that substance or 
those conditions, whatever they are (are they known ?) which give 
flies, and bees, and other insects, their dark metallic hues, should 
be greatly in the ascendant, is it inconceivable that on that globe 
the entomological should be and would be the supreme Order, 
trampling on two-legged fearfully and wonderfully made diminu- 
tive creatures, as we trample on the flies and insects here? That 
the bee is wonderfully made is certain. Her nervous system is 
apparently far more intricate than ours. And physiologists know 
the whole consequences of that one single fact. 

We have said that it is demonstrable, let us say all but de- 
monstrable, that bees have a language, and of course a memory. 
Dr. Bevan mentions the following anecdote :—‘‘ A colony had been 
attacked in 1804 by the sphinx (moth) and suffered through too 
tardy preparations. In 1807 the moth re-appeared, when the bees 
immediately constructed fresh ramparts. Now, working bees do not 
live more than a year at the outside.” We need not follow Mr. 
Wood, and specify the consequence. Again, it is clear that 
they have not instinct merely, but reason. Instinct can only 
mean the stereotyped repetition of stereotyped acts under 
stereotyped circumstances. If the adaptation of means, however 
clumsy, to ever shifting circum-tances can be called instinct, 
then all we can say is that man’s iustinct transcends the instinct 
of animals only in degree. If not, then animals and insects, in 
whatever degree, give demonstrable proofs of reason. ‘Take the 
following instances :—Quoting again from Dr. Bevan, Mr. Wood 
says, “ A very striking illustration of the reasoning power of bees 
occurred to my friend Mr. Walond. Inspecting his bee boxes at 
the end of October, 1817, he perceived that a centre comb, bur- 
dened with honey, had separated from its attachments, and was 
leaning against another comb, so as to prevent the passage of the 
bees between them. This accident excited great activity in the 
colony, but its nature could not be ascertained at the time.” ‘ At 
the end of a week,” Mr. Wood continues, “tho weather being cold 
and the bees clustered together, Mr. Walond observed through the 
window of the box that they had constructed two horizontal pillars 
between the combs alluded to and had removed so much of the 
honey and wax from the top of each as to allow the passage of a bee; 


in about ten days more there was an uninterrupted thoroughfare, | 


the detached comb at its upper part had been secured by a strong 
barrier and fastened to the window with the spare wax. This 


being accomplished the bees removed the horizontal pillars first con- | 





degree of education in the children of our shires would be deemed 
visionary, impracticable, the dream of an enthusiast ! 
have it, and we the wonderful say, “ Pooh! you have only instinct, 
it is nothing in you. 


The bees 


Give me instinct, and I could do the same.” 


“Instinct!” says the bee, “nonsense! So when a central comb 


gets detached, which in proportion to me is as big as your clumsy 


houses in proportion to you, and I support it by pillars and alter it 
to suit circumstances, you call that instinct, do you? Pray what do 
you call it in your engineer who built a tubular bridge over some 
straits or other of yours with his naked eye, and boasted his 
ignorance of mathematics? Had he only instinct ?” 

But the instances we quote are the veriest fragment of the evi- 
dence, which demonstrates as clearly as the sun in heaven that the 
bees are an organized polity, a civilized community, differing from 
us no doubt more than Turks or Chinamen from Christians, but 
bound together by ties of language, experience, affection, common 
aims, in a word all, perhaps even more than all, the ties wherewith 
we are bound together. Pray if the bees were our size and we theirs, 
what would they think of us? Our language they would describe 
as a hum, our finest flights of eloquence as a rather louder hum 
than usual, our music as comical chirping, our books as curious 
scraps of industry, to serve, as far as they could sce, curiously 
base uses, our houses as showing a very incomplete sense’ of 
symmetry, our relations to one another as being almost incom- 
prehensible, and excepting in the one cardinal fact that, with 
the exception of one or two varieties of the insect man,’ one 
male went with one female, all other relations as below the pains 
of a bee of the world to understand. Perhaps some poor eccen- 
tric bee might waste her precious life and die ina garret in the 
attempt to fathom the useless mystery of that pretty and curious 
little two legged and two-handed insect man; but the vocation of the 
public-minded bee would bid her attend to very much higher matters. 








THE VANES.—(DUCAL BRANCIL.) 

HARLES VANE, the third and youngest son of Sir Henry 

Vane the elder, was an eminent diplomatist in the service 

of the Commonwealth and Cromwell, and envoy to Lisbon. One 

of Sir Henry’s daughters married Sir Thomas Liddel of Ravens- 

worth, ancestor of the present Lord Ravensworth, and another 

married Sir Thomas Pelham, ancestor of the family now repre- 

sented by the Duke of Newcastle and the Earls of Chichester and 
Yarborongh. 

But the most famous by far of Sir Henry’s children was his 
eldest son Henry, without whom indeed the family would have 
little claim to a place among the distinguished houses of England. 
He was born in 1612, and educated at Westminster School. ‘I 
was born a gentleman,” he himself says, “had the education, 
temper, and spirit of a gentleman, as well as others, being in my 
youthful days inclined to the vanities of this world, and to that 
which they call good fellowship, judging it to be the only means of 
accomplishing a gentleman. But about the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year of my age God was pleased to lay the foundation or ground- 
work of repentance in me, for the bringing me hone to Himself, 
by His wonderful rich and free grace, revealing His Son in me, that 
by the knowledge of the only true God and Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent I might, even whilst here in the body, be made partaker 
of eternal life in the first-fruits of it.” His father, the worldly 
old courtier, was much puzzled and disturbed at this religious 
manifestation—much as Shelley's father was at his philosophical 
vagaries. He sent the lad as a gentleman commoner to Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford. But when he was called upon at his matricula- 
tion to take the usual oaths young Vane “ quitted his gown, put 
on a cloak, but studied notwithstanding for some time in the said 
hall,”—much being forgiven to a Minister of State's son. He 
then left Oxford for the Continent, passing through France 
to Geneva, and there imbibed opinions on Church matters little 


structed as being of no further use.’ Will anybody after reading congenial with the doctrines fashionable at the English Court. His 
this deny that bees have reason and science? Isscience less science | father, still more perplexed, on his return got Laud, then Bishop 
for being implicit, i. e., involved in spontaneous but reflective and | of London, to talk to the young heretic ; but the Bishop, who had 


adaptive action, and not explicitly laid down in books? If every 


| little command of his temper, only quarrelled with young Vane. 


Englishman were a Stephenson and every Englishwoman a Brunel, | The latter had already in the opinion of the courtiers suffered 
and we had no encyclopedia of engineering, because we wanted none, | “ much hurt” from the society of Sir Nathaniel Rich and Mr. Pym, 


should we not laugh at those who said that we, poor things, had only 
instinct not reason ? Have we not our own jokes against the “ book- 


| and soon announced his intention of quitting England and going 


to the newly formed Puritan colonies in New England. He landed 


ish?” If humanity were perfect there could be né books! Are the at Boston in 1635. Here he was received with all the éelat atten- 


bees Jess perfect because they accomplish great feats of engineering, 
regard being had to their size, which are quite equal to our own 
under ordinary circumstances ? Ordinary circumstances! Show 
us the English child who will build a perfect, practically perfect, 
hexagon, and alter it to suit circumstances! Why such an ordinary 


| dant on the accession of theson and heir of one of the King’s Minis- 


ters was admitted, to the franchise of Massachusetts, and in 1636, 
before he had completed his twenty-fourth year, elected Governor 


' of that colony. In this position, however, the young English gentle- 


man soon came into collision with some of the religious and repub- 
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lican prejudices of his new subjects, and we find him remonstrating 
against excessive scruples of conscience and defending the Royal 
authority against provincial democracy. He found also a formid 
able rival in Winthrop, the leading and most talented of the new 
English emigrants, who no doubt viewed with some jealousy the 
sudden elevation of the young son of an English courtier. ‘They 
engaged in controversy both orally and in pamphlets, and ultimately 
the influence of Winthrop proved the stronger, and the authority of 
Vane grew less. Matters were precipitated by the part he took 
in defending Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, a female preacher, who by her 
personal allusions to the clergy and interference in families had 
caused much heartburning in the colony, but, on the other hand, 
was persecuted with great and cruel intolerance for her ‘“ Anti- 
nomian” opinions by the leading Puritan clergy of New England, 
and Vane quitted the colony for the old country in August, 1637, 
leaying behind him many friends and a general reputation for 
high character and ability which survived the temporary diffe- 
rences with Winthrop and the clergy, and bringing home with 
him views matured and sobered, but not substantially altered by 
experience, He lived for some time after his return in retirement, 
marrying Frances, the daughter of Sir Christopher Wray, of 
Ashby, in Lincolnshire. A Parliament, however, being at last 
called in April, 1640, young Vane entered the House of Commons 
as member for Hull. His father, to add the ballast of office 
to his new political career, obtained from the Earl of North- 
umberland, Lord Admiral, the appointment of young Vane to 
the office of joint Treasurer of the Navy (with Sir W. Russell), 
a place of great trust and profit, and the King backed the appoint- 
ment by conferring on him the honour of knighthood. ‘+ Young 
Sir Henry Vane,” as he was now called, maintained silence during 
the Parliament of April, though he courted the society of Pym 
and Hampden ; but with the meeting of the Long Parliament a 
career at last opened before him on which he was not slow to enter. 
No longer hampered and embarrassed by the narrowness and petti- 
ness of colonial prejudices, his genius rapidly made itself felt in the 
House of Commons, and under Pym’s guidance he acquired by 
degrees a considerable share in the confidence of the popular party. 
His discovery of the celebrated notes of the Privy Council taken 
by his father, and his communication of them to Pym, their pro- 
duction in the House of Commons during Strafford’s trial, 
and the scene which followed between the cautious old Vane 
and his son, are to be found recorded in the ‘‘Journal” of 
Sir Simmonds D’Ewes, or less authentically in Clarendon’s 
‘“* History.” There was still some of the rash impetuosity of 
youth which at times detracted from the political sagacity of 
Henry Vane. He made an enemy, for instance, very unne- 
cessarily of the Earl of Essex by his indiscreet and inopportune 
manner of speaking the truth respecting that dilatory and jea- 
lous general. He was more in his element in religious matters, 
and we find him busy in the committees on Church government. 
Here, as in all other matters, he displayed great subtlety of mind 
and depth of thought, with a considerable power of reasoning, 
though he was apt to overlook broader practical facts in follow- 
ing out his reasonings to their consequences. Some of the dis- 
tinctions which he made in estimating motives were of a curiously 
subtle kind, and may well have gained him the character of a 
visionary even in that age of speculation. But he was no mere 
visionary. When real practical work had to be done, no one was 
more practical, efficient, or ready in sagacious practical expedients 
than Sir Henry Vane the younger. There were times indeed when 
the natural tendency to casuistry in his mind seems to have some- 
what affected the frankness of his conduct ; but the cause of this was 
so apparent that it never permanently injured his reputation as an 
honest, high-minded Englishman. We cannot pretend to follow his 
career in detail, for it is henceforth identical with the history of the 
Great Revolution. His next important service to the Parliament was 
the negotiating in 1643 the National League and Covenant with the 
Scots. Here, again, he is accused of having juggled with the Pres- 
byterian Covenanters, and persuaded them by an ambiguous form 
of words to embark in a cause entirely alien to their views of Presby- 
terian exclusiveness. But there is ample evidence that if there was 
any ambiguity it was intentional on the part of the leading men of 
both nations. There was a special explanation published by Parlia- 
ment at the time which is decisive against the narrow interpretation 
set upon the Covenant afterwards by the more intolerant Presbyteri- 
ans, and a reference to Principal Baillie’s “ Journal” and “ Letters” is 
sufficient to show that the Scotch Presbyterians were as careful in 
courting the Independent party in England to conceal their intoler- 
ance as young Vane was in Scotland not to preach indifferency of 
forms of Church government. He became one of the most eminent of 
the Independent party, and at length obtained the leadership of that 


section of the Parliament with Oliver Cromwell. ‘They diferelan, 
the execution of the King, Vane disapproving of the interferences of 
the army and Pride’s Purge, and withdrawing from the House ung) 
brought back after the death of the King by Cromwell's ow 
exertions. Vane, however, had now in his own mind mould 
isting state of things into a theory of government, and was prepara! 
to abide by this as the basis of any future settlement. He regande 
the existing fragment of a Parliament as the only remaining repre. 
sentative of the national will, and applied to it in this capacity 
all the arguments properly applicable to the nation at large 
Thus he regarded it as the only source of all authority in the 
nation, while Cromwell, on the other hand, looked UpON it as only 
a useful but temporary instrument for working the Government, ani 
was desirous as much as possible to distribute again among sever] 
co-ordinate bodies the powers which necessity had Concentrated jy 
this one body. Vane was willing and desirous to recruit the Hou» 
of Commons by new elections ; but he could see no ultimate autho. 
rity in the nation but the House of Commons, and though he frame 
or joined in framing a new scheme of representation; he hesitataj 
long to fix a day for the dissolution of the existing House. hep 
was also no doubt a personal jealousy between the two leading me 
of the Commonwealth, of which neither of them was entirely 
conscious. Vane was no soldier, but he had experience at the 
Navy Board, and he devoted himself to perfecting the fleet of 
England as a counterbalance to the army. He also opposed the 
officers of the army in the House in an injudicious manner. But 
the real point at issue between the two men was this :—Was the 
Iiouse of Commons to be supreme and irresponsible, or vas it to 
be checked and balanced by other co-ordinate authorities? The 
real facts of the final struggle in the Long Parliament in 1633 
between Cromwell and Vane have yet to be unravelled. There 
seem to have been some meetings between them to arrange 
matters, at one of which, as Cromwell considered, there wa 
an understanding arrived at to delay the bill for dissol. 
tion until it could pass in a form agreeable to all parties. Vane 
seems to have carried away or at any rate acted on a different im- 
pression, and when he was hurrying the Bill through the Houw 
during Cromwell's absence, the latter, as is well known, hastened to 
the place, and the scene ended in the employment of force to put 
an end to the sitting of the louse. Cromwell certainly lost control 
over his temper on the occasion, and the words he used respecting 
Vane, ‘*One man might have prevented all this, but he is a juggler, 
and hath not common honesty,” must be held to convey the im- 
tation of the moment rather than his deliberate estimate of his 
former friend. ‘Oh Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! the 
Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !”—his famous retort to 
Vane’s protest that this was not honest conduct, was no doubt 
an equally impatient outburst against the over-subtle policy 
of the philosophical statesman. Vane remained in opposition 
to Cromwell’s Government throughout, but on more than one 
occasion showed a disposition to come to a friendly compromise, 
recognizing ‘“ the wise and honest General” if he would conseutto 
hold his authority under the House of Commons. ‘his Cromvel 
never would, believing (indepenlently of any personal ambition) 
that the only way to bring back a really national government was 
to prevent all authority from being concentrated again in that one 
body. After Cromwell’s death Vane pursued the same course 
towards his son, not hostile to the person but the Government. On 
the restoration of the Long Parliament he resumed his seat in the 
Council of State, but on the second dissolution of the Rump by the 
army, having learnt wisdom by experience, he acquiesced in the 
change, and consented to take his seat in the new Committee of 
Safety which governed till theeve of the Restoration, thusquarrelling 
with Hesilrige and others of the Republicans who had the folly tocal 
in Monk to subvert the authority of Lambert and Fleetwood. On 
the Restoration Vane was arrested, thrown into the Tower, and 
removed from thence at length to the Scilly Islands, where he 
remained a prisoner till his fate was decided in Parliament. 
After much debate as to excepting him from the Act of Indemnity, 
in which the Lords appeared against him and the Commons in his 
favour, as a compromise he was excepted; but the two Hous 
joined in a petition to the King that if Sir Henry was convicted he 
should not be executed. The King gave a general but favourable 
answer, and on 2nd June, 1662, Vane was arraigned before the 
Court of King’s Bench for compassing King Charles IL.’s death and 
aiding in his exclusion from the throne, and after considerable 
argument consented to plead ‘‘ Not Guilty.” He was brought to 
his trial four days subsequently, and after a spirited defence af 
himself convicted. ‘Ihe King’s promise should now have bee 
fulfilled, but Charles wrote that Vane was “‘ too dangerous a mal 
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to let live if we can honestly put him out of the way,” and on the 
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Tih of June he was sentenced to be executed, having vainly 
fered a paper of exceptions to the judgment. He was be- 

on Tower Hill on June 14, dying, as a Cavalier present 
aid, “like a prince.” Sir James Mackintosh has pronounced a 
‘sh eulogium on his genius as a profound thinker, and there can 
jelittle doubt that with all his failings of temperament England 
Iost in him an eminent statesman as well as a high-minded gentle- 


He had four sons, three of whom died without issue ; Christo- 
r, the survivor, Was more pliant or more fortunate than 
his father. He was knighted by Charles IL, sworn of the 
Privy Council to James If. (July 25, 1688), and created by 
William a Peer of the realm July 8, 1699, as Baron Barnard of 
Barnard Castle, Durham, He married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Gilbert Holles, Earl of Clare, and sister and coheiress of John 
Hlolles, Duke of Newcastle, and died October 28, 1723. He 
saffered from long-continued ill health, and this perhaps added to his 
al disinclination to politics ; but he is spoken of as an excellent 
manager of his estate, and is said to have thrown large sums of 
money into the Bank of England when there was a run upon it, in 
qnder to support public credit. THe was a tolerant member of the 
Established Church, without the genius or the dangerous specula- 
tions of his father. His younger son, William, a man of extremely 
auiable character, and who represented the county of Durham 
aod other places in Parliament, had Fairlawn and the Vane estates 
in Kent left to him by his father, as well as a large fortune out of 
the Newcastle estates. On June 12, 1720, he was created Viscount 
Vane and Baron of Duncannon in the Jrish Peerage, but his son 
William, the second Viscount, ran through nearly all the property, 
and died in a great state of embarrassment in 1789 without issue, 
kaving Fairlawn to the Papillon family, who afterwards sold it. 
Gilbert, the eldest son of Lord Barnard, succeeded him as second 
Lord Barnard, and died April 27, 1753, leaving several sons, of whom 
the second, Morgan, Comptroller of the Stamp Office, is repre- 
sented by the present Henry Morgan Vane, Esq., to whom the 
second Duke of Cleveland is understood to have left a considerable 
fortune. Henry, the eldest son, succeeded as third Lord Barnard, 
represented Durham and other places in Parliament, and was 
appointed Vice-Treasurer and Paymaster-General of Ireland in 
1742,and a Lord of the Treasury in 1749, and on April 3, 1754, 
was raised to the English Peerage as Viscount Barnard and Earl 
of Darlington, was made joint Paymaster of the Forces, and 
died March 6, 1758. He married Lady Grace Fitzroy, third 
daughter of Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Cleveland (eldest 
son of Charles II. by Barbara Villiers). His eldest son 
by her, Henry Vane, succeeded as second Earl of Darlington, 
having previously served in Parliament for the county of 
Durham and other constituencies. He was Master of the Jewel 
Office, Governor of Carlisle, Lord- Lieutenant of Durham, &c., anda 
Colonel in the army, and died September 8, 1792, being succeeded 
by his only son, William Henry Vane, third Earl of Darlington, 
who married Catherine, daughter of Henry Pawlet (or Powlett), 
sixth and last Duke of Bolton. He was created Marquis of Cleve- 
land 5th October, 1827, and supporting the Reform Bill ata great 
sacrifice of borough interest was raised on the 29th January, 1833, 
to the Dukedom of Cleveland, with the additional creation of Baron 
Raby, of Raby Castle —the coveted title of his ancestor Sir Henry 
Vane the elder, He died January 29, 1842, having been 
throughout his life a staunch Whig, and leaving all his dis- 
posable property to his youngest son, Lord Harry George Vane, 
of Battle Abbey, also a consistent Whig. His second son, 
William John Frederick, succeeded to his grandfather the Duke of 
Bolton's large disposable estates, and assumed the name of Powlett. 
Henry, the eldest son of the first Duke, succeeded as second 
Duke of Cleveland to the entailed Vane estates, and died without 
issue, January 18, 1864. He was at first devoted to field sports, 
afterwards a practical agriculturist, and throughout a strong Tory. 
The same politics in a modified form were professed by his brother 
William, who succeeded him, as third Duke of Cleveland. He has 
had a very brief tenure of the dignity, dying September 6, 1864 ; 
and his brother, Lord Iarry George Vane, is now fourth Duke of 
Cleveland, the family thus resuming its place among the great 
Whig houses. The wealth of the family is now very considerable, 
the Vane property having increased in value enormously. 








SPIRITUAL TRIBUNALS. 
To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,— Your correspondent ‘ W. B.” has looked at the question of 
ecclesiastical tribunals from a lay point of view. May I be 


contemplate all subjects in a theological light, and who finds it 
difficult on any occasion to forget what some would call his 
professional prejudices ? 

One who has made this confession may be excused if he turns to 
the Bible for some help in deciding whether he should desire what 
Dr. Pusey and his friends desire. It may be a book of no worth 
for its authority or its precedents to the mere lawyer ; a preacher 
of the Gospel must regard it as full of warnings and directions for 
him. Above all, he must suppose that our Lord's passion and His 
death occupy a central place in the history of mankind, and that 
the lessons which are derived from any, even of the subordinate 
incidents connected with them, can never be obsolete. 

Now if there is one of these secondary incidents more prominent 
than another, more forced upon us by the Evangelists, it is this :— 
that the conduct of one of the worst of Rgman governors exhibited 
towards a conquered people, a people whom he despised, was 
more equitable, betrayed more sense of righteousness, more fear of 
God, than the conduct of ‘a Sanhedrim of priests, though those 
priests were, we believe, divinely appointed, though they held their 
power by as high a sanction as any priests have ever been able to 
allege. Another is this :—that these priests for the sake of pre- 
serving their own authority, for the sake of putting down One of 
whom they were envious, craved the aid of the heathen power, and 
made the most ignominious and shameful acknowledgment which 
Jews ever had made, declaring that “ they had no king but Cesar.” 
These I have called “ subordinate” events. They are subordinate 
to the fact that these priests were the murderers of the Son of God, 
that they and not the Roman governors cared that the Gospel of 
His kingdom should not be proclaimed to mankind. 

Our familiarity with this history may lead us to overlook the 
most obvious circumstances of it. ‘To me these circumstances ex- 
plain the after records of the Church and of the world, which 
without them would be riddles to me. If I had not such cases as 
those of Caiaphas and the Jewish Sanhedrim before me, I could 
not understand how it has happened that in the Apostolic age, 
and in every age since, priestly tribunals have been of all tribunals 
the least heedful of justice and truth, the greatest hinderers of 
every moral reformation, the most resolute opposers of those who 
have. declared that God Himself is working by His Spirit to reform 
and regenerate human beings. Having the Scriptural hints to 
guide me, I can face those startling and appalling facts of modern 
history which are supplied by English and Scotch, as well as by 
Spanisl, French, and Italian records, which leave Romanists, Angli- 
cans, and Presbyterians with very little excuse for slandering each 
other, which should lead all who look upon Theology as a living 
and permanent inheritance to ask themselves whether they can do 
a greater injury to Theology than by submitting it to the decisions 
of ecclesiastics in any given time ? 

I am not arguing with Cardinal Wiseman or Dr. Manning. 
They may maintain if they see fit that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Rome has been exercised for the benefit of the Church and of 
mankind, that the condition of the Papal dominions when it was 
most vigorous—that their condition now—is evidence of its divinity 
and its success. By all means let them defend that position as 
vigorously as they can. If there is nothing to assail it but our 
arguments they may hold it securely enough. They may hold it 
even amidst the groans of Italy. Only if those groans have risen 
to Heaven, only if the Lord of Hosts is fighting against the 
priests, if the God of righteousness is calling those to account 
who have profaned His name and counterfeited His power, have 
they any cause to tremble. 

But I speak of facts which concern our own island. I appeal to 
all the different parties in the English Church and among the 
Dissenters and to the people of England as to the effect of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in bygone times. Had it been triumphant in thedays 
of Laud, the Puritan message to the middle classes of England 
would have been silenced, the law and liberty of England would have 
been subjected to the Stuart despotism. Had ecclesiastical juris- 
diction prevailed when the Westminster assembly was in the 
ascendant, the witness which episcopacy has borne to the world 
would have been crushed as well as that which Quakerism has borne 
to the world. With them would have perished the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. Had ecclesiastic:] jurisdiction prevailed in the 
last century it might have tried to crush some of the freethinking 
which prevailed so generally among the upper classes, it would 
assuredly have crushed the Methodist Gospel to the lower classes, 
‘The habit of indifference in the Church of that day, which some have 
called its semi-Unitarianism, would have been stereotyped, all 
the influences which have counteracted it would have been stifled. 

Blessings of this kind are what experience teaches us, what 





Permitted to express the sentiments of a person who is wont to 





Scripture teaches us, to anticipate from priestly tribunals. Dr. 
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Pusey covets the liberty of the Dissenters. That the ancestors of the 
present Dissenters helped to procure us some liberty by their pro- 
tests against Star Chambers and High Commission Courts I grate- 
fully acknowledge. If the liberty of their descendants is the 
liberty to persecute and excommunicate each other in miniature 
Star Chambers and High Commission Courts I do not grudge it 
them. I think, as the best of them have thought, that what we 
are interested in, is a Gospel of deliverance to captives, of opening 
of sight to those that are blind. I do not perceive that those who 
have counted this a poor and unsatisfactory trust, and have grasped 
at the functions of judgment and legislation which God has com- 
mitted to another class of men, have used those functions wisely, or 
have faithfully performed their own. I find no perversions of the 
moral law so gross, no denials of the God of righteousness so 
shameful as those which have proceeded from men who have 
not been quite sure whether they were to obey that highest 
standard which is set before them in the Sermon on the 
Mount, or those lower but still noble standards which are 
embodied in human jurisprudence and in men’s conscience of 
equity and inequity, and who therefore have ended in setting 
each of these standards equally at naught, have been too much 
of Christians to be just men or English gentlemen, have been 
too much occupied with the transactions in which the qualities 
of ordinary justice and courtesy are demanded not to have an 
excuse for forgetting that they have any call to be like their Father 
in heaven. ‘The whole story of ecclesiastical tribunals seems to me 
a mere repetition in various forms of this contradiction. I see 
also another as startling. The plea for these tribunals rests on 
the inadequacy of secular wisdom and secular power. None have 
done s» much to exalt that which they affect to disparage. As 
the Sanhedrim after pronouncing its own sentence arose and went 
to Pilate, so in all times the secular arm has been invoked to 
support the feebleness of the spiritual. Civil tribunals honestly 
confess that they cannot with their punishments reach the secrecy 
and subtlety of spiritual offences. Ecclesiastical tribunals practi- 
cally confess that the power of the Spirit is unreal, that the power 
of the flesh is that in which they believe. 

1 am quite aware that I shall be suspected of a private motive 
in disliking such a jurisdiction as Dr. Pusey would set up. I may 
be influenced by such a motive; no one ought to be sure that he 
is free from the most sinister and disturbing interests. But having 
thought with some earnestness on the subject, I say deliberately 
that if I were wicked enough to desire the worst possible curse for my 
worst enemy, the one which passes all others that I can dream of 
is that he should become an inquisitor, and have full scope to exer- 
cise the powers of an inquisitor. And, on the other hand, I can 
conceive no greater honour which God can confer upon any of His 
servants than that he should witness a good confession before 
priests and Sanhedrims, that he should not fear their faces, remem- 
bering that he is to stand before the Son of Man.—Your obedient 
servant, F. D. Maurice. 





THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
To tue Eprror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—My letter on the * Basis of Ecclesiastical Unity” has, quite 
without my intention, given rise to a discussion which, although of 
paramount interest, is altogether distinct from the issue which I 
wished to raise. From some remarks which you made I under- 
stood you to mean that belief in one particular dogma should be 
the basis of unity ; and in reply I urged that that dogma (viz., the 
doctrine of the Incarnation) was held in very different senses by 
persons who made use of the same form of words, and that many 
rejected the idea of an Immaculate Conception who heartily 
assented to the language of St. Paul regarding the person and 
office of our Lord. I believe, however, that I misinterpreted your 
meaning, which pointed simply to a devotional ground of unity in 
the use of a common Liturgy, including prayer to Christ; and 
Mr. Maurice has insisted that the basis of unity is to be found not 
in an acceptance of dogma but in love for a person. 

But in turn I find that my meaning has to some extent been 
misapprehended by your correspondent ‘* J. J. M.,” as before by 
“C.K, P.” Will you allow me again to remark that in the cases 
which I described I was not directly stating any conclusions or 
opinions of my own? I wished to show the directions in which 
men’s thoughts are running, and I sketched two different courses 
which were bringing sometoquestion that theology of the Incarnation 
which bases it on the Immaculate Conception as narrated in the 
first and third Gospels. 


inference ‘that our religion is only the product of the thoughts 
that were at work in the minds of the best and wisest among the 
Orientals in the last age of Jewish independence;” nor would this be 


necessarily the conclusion even of those persons whose coup ¢ 
thought I was attempting to describe. ‘That there is a e 
element in Christianity and Zoroastrianism even “J, J, yo 
not deny; without such a common element there could be 
‘relation of Christianity to the pre-Christian Gentile paar 
philosophy and religion.” ‘That this element should be far : 
than is generally supposed, involves therefore no nee 

of ‘the divine origin of Christianity.” The thinkers to 
my remarks pointed would hold that whatever of truth there jg 
in all religions comes from God, and as they hold that Christigyj 
is pre-eminently true they must believe that it is “ divine.” But 
when “J. J. M.” speaks not only of the divine but of the indepen. 
dent origin of Christianity, he makes use of a term which ig a little 
indefinite. He cannot without contradicting himself carry this inde. 
pendence so far as to exclude the fact of its relation to other syst 
and as he admits this fact, the extent of that relation becomes surely g 
mere subject for historical inquiry. But with all respect 1 mug 
protest emphatically against the method in which “J, J, y» 
wishes to carry on this inquiry. Like “C. E. P.” he assumes, 
certain some points which at the least are open to doubt, and lays 
down arbitrary hypotheses which if admitted would of coum 
win him the victory. If he is addressing those who are ready to 
submit to the argument of authority it may be of some use to gy 
that ‘* Matthew and Luke do not copy from each other.” Pog. 
bly some among your readers may think that a verbatim agreement 
of even a few sentences may suffice to prove the fact either of 
copying the one from the other, or of drawing from some comma 
source ; but even if ‘J. J. M.’s” fact be admitted, his conclusion 
that ‘the mind which produced the parables was no other tha 
the mind of Christ” is at best only probable. It may be so; but 
all that would of necessity follow from such independent agree- 
ment is fidelity to a common tradition, and to such tradition §¢, 
Luke expressly owns his obligation. Still less can such a discus. 
sion as this be closed by such general assertions as those of 
“J.J. M.” respecting the author of the fourth Gospel. He 
simply strings together a series of assumptions when he says, “ The 
man who could write such spiritual teaching as that of the fourth 
Gospel would not commit forgery, and the man who would com. 
mit forgery could not write such spiritual teaching.” ‘The term 
forgery is here utterly irrelevant; but it would need almosta 
volume fairly to discuss the question here raised on the subject of 
literary property. ‘The assertion may appear as arbitrary as any 
made by “ J. J. M.,” but I believe it would be far nearer thetruth 
to say that at no time had any Oriental Jews any strict idea of 
literary property ; whatever was written was matter which might 
be dealt with by others pretty much as it might please them. 
Thus it was no forgery with them to write a prayer and put it into 
the mouth of Manasseh, or attribute a book to the antediluvian 
Enoch, or assign to one Isaiah the writings of two persons living 
centuries apart from each other. This remark applies still more 
forcibly to the portraitures drawn by disciples of religious or philo- 
sophical teachers. ‘There is the Socrates of Xenophon and the 
Socrates of Plato, and I believe it is generally admitted that the 
former is much more like the Socrates of real fact than the latter. 
Doubtless in Socrates Plato found the germ of all that he has 
attributed to him ; but he has indefinitely amplified, drawn out, and 
applied his teaching. In our judgment and with our ideas his por- 
trait would not be strictly historical, and yet it would be absurd to 
say that the man who wrote such teaching as that of the Repub 
lic would not commit forgery, and the man who would commit 
forgery could never write the ** Gorgias” or the “Phzedo.” On this 
point I would only remind “J, J. M.” that there are seriow 
objections in the way of regarding the fourth Gospel as a supple 
ment to the other three which cannot be set aside by a met 
assertion of the fact. 

But I am still more perplexed by “J. J. M.’s” second 
argument in favour of the independent origin of Christianity 
which he draws from the language of the fourth Gospel as coll- 
pared with that of St. Paul. He assumes first that this Gospel 








ut I neither suggested nor intended the 


was written by the son of Zebedee, and really we might be pat 
doned for thinking that at this day such an assumption should not 
be thus hastily made about a writer who speaks of the beloved dis- 
ciple only as his informant. Before doing so “J.J. M.” should 
at least dispose of the reasons for thinking that the Apocalypse aul 
not the fourth Gospel is the writing of the Son of Thunder. But 
“J. J. M.” urges that Christianity is independent in its origit, 
not only because the style of St. John’s Gospel (if it be his) ® 
totally unlike that of St. Paul, but because “ there is not betwee 
them the resemblance of expressions that may be expected a 4 
matter of course, from two men that have learned the sam 
doctrines from the same source.” Here, again, we have a thing 
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— . . 
asamatter of course which is by no means a matter of 
to others. If the teaching of a school consists in a certain 








pumber of shibboleths, then undoubtedly all the members of that 

may be recognized by their use of those shibboleths; but if 

itlie in the acceptance of certain ideas which have root in the 

human instincts and aspirations, then we need not neces- 

sarily look for a recurrence of the same formule in the writings of 

ll who are interpenetrated with those ideas. We should in fact 

to find precisely that “identity of doctrine” without 

identity of expressions which “J. J. M.’’ finds in St. Paul and St. 

Jon, and thus “J. J. M.’s” argument fades away in the mere 

effort to grasp it, and the question remains as before one which 

must be determined by a laborious historical inqviry, of which I do 

not presume to anticipate the conclusions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Z. 

are several critical statements in this letter from which we 

drongly dissent ; but it is obvious that a weekly newspaper is no 

for lengthened discussions on questions of deep historical 

criticism, and a discussion which has already perhaps been per- 
mitted to go quite far enough must end here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Hine Arts. 


THE WESTMINSTER FRESCOES. 

Tax nation may now look with a quiet conscience (if it has one) 
upon its frescoes. The Commissioners appointed in June last to 
consider the agreements existing between the nation and the 
artists reported in July that more than the agreed sums ought to 
be paid for the pictures already cumpleted or in progress, and that 
as to works not yet begun the agreements ought to be cancelled. 
As to these latter therefore both sides are left free to enter 
jnto new engagements upon a basis which increased experience 
will no doubt render more equitable. It was evidently un- 
fair to hold artists to conditions which in their ignorance 
of the materials to be used they had blindly signed, and 
that the nation, which had bargained for a picture at a stated 
price, should get not only the picture, but all the knowledge 
which, by dint of great labour and at great pecuniary sacrifice, 
the artist had acquired for those who should come after. Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Maclise, after many experiments, adopted 
the laborious and lengthy water-glass process, which they found 
capable of subtler refinement in art than the old fresco. Mr. 
Dyce, on the other hand, adhered to fresco proper, which pro- 
bably takes no less thought, though it necessarily occupies less 
time in the actual execution; and it will perhaps eventually 
come to be thought that the work done by this Jamented artist 
has been more cheaply paid than any other. He and Mr. Her- 
bert have found most difficulty in pleasing themselves with their 
work, and are most behind-hand in their progress. For this they 
have been roundly rebuked in Parliament, where many a member 
looks upon a contract to paint a picture as he would upon a 
contract to cover an equal space with so many square feet 
of ornamental paper-hangings. Even Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners reserve their special commendations for punctuality in 
performing a contract, and in the same breath in which they 
convey to artists the warning that they ought to look to their 
reward rather in the renown attending a successful work in a 
national building than in full pecuniary compensation for their 
professional sacrifices, they grudge them the time needed for 
winning through unknown paths and with untried tools this 
lofty and unsubstantial, though not unreal prize. Mr. Dyce and 
Mr. Herbert may safely appeal to the work they have now done 
to show the relative merits of confident punctuality and their 
own more studious and art-loving, if slower progress. 

Between the exaggerated and indiscriminate praise which has 
been lavished on Mr. Herbert’s “ Moses bringing down the 
Tables of the Law” on the one hand, and the carping criticism 
Which this has provoked on the other, there is some danger 
that the true merits of this remarkable work will miss a 
rational and intelligent appreciation. It is as unjust to refuse it 
a foremost place in the triumphs of English art as it is foolish to 
rauk it with the great masters of bygone times. We have cer- 
tainly only two or three artists who could have rivalled, probably 
none who could have excelled it. Whether the better training 
and greater experience of some foreign schools could have done 
better is another question, but we may well be proud of this the 
first English wall-painting publicly seen in the Parliament 
House which gives an adequate notion of the capabilities of the 
art. No one can enter the Lords’ Robing Room without being 











immediately arrested by the grand head and majestic form of 
Moses, who grasps the ‘lables, one in either hand, and rests them 
on the girdle which confines his long loose robe of white. The 
fixed eye shows the man rapt and still amazed with the 
mighty wonders he has so lately witnessed on the Mount. 
Aaron, Eleazar, Joshua, Nun, and others who meet him on this 
his second descent, stand silent, and most of them awed by the 
absent and unfamiliar look of the well-known face, which he 
presently had to veil from the frightened eyes of the people. The 
head of Moses has the peculiar hornlike rays of light» which 
conventionally represent the shining of his face, but which 
in proportion as a picture attends, as in other respects this does, 
to the accurate imitation of natural phenomena, must all the 
more severely tax the imagination. ‘The stately figures of 
the “rulers of the congregation,” in each of whom may be 
traced a different character—eager devotion, blunt reverence, 
or exalted faith, varied by the nascent scepticism of the sons of 
Aaron (figures which are in fact less than life-size, but by skilful 
treatment are made to appear almost colossal), contrast finely 
with the ruder form of the shepherd kneeling with bowed head 
in front of Moses. This figure is indeed one of the most original 
and effective in the picture, owing partly perhaps to the 
glow of life perceptible in his skin, whereas the flesh of all the 
others has a bloodless look, which, proper enough for Moses, 
is not sufficiently accounted for in the rest. ‘These, as well as an 
Ethiopian, whose presence as one of the mixed people that came 
up from Egypt may be intended by the artist to imply the 
universal obligation of the moral law, are on the spectator’s left, 
and form the principal group. Passing over a conventional and 
uncharacteristic recumbent figure in white, there are on Moses’ 
other hand Miriam with hidden face, a Midianite shepherd 
clothed with skins, Bezaleel skilled in “ all manner of workman- 
ship,” Caleb, and many others. Behind these is the Mount, its 
awful head wisely hidden, and the over-curious crowd warned 
by the guards from its base. The Jewish camp stretches far in 
the plain on the left, and conveys the impression of a great but 
orderly multitude. 

To say that Mr. Herbert has exhausted the subject is hyper- 
bolical, but he has at least painted a picture which by virtue 
of its lofty aim and reverent expression is very worthy of it, 
and forms a noble beginning to the series intended to illustrate 
** justice on earth and its development in law and judgment.” 
It had been an easier task to represent the first descent, with 
its greater variety of incident and demonstrativeness of emotion ; 
but the time actually chosen is a far weightier moment in the 
moral history of man. Mr. Herbert has brought to his subject 
a mastery of form rare in England, and has wrought out with 
care and skill the minutest characteristics of place, costume, and 
people, all presumably unchanged since remotest ages. Re- 
membering, too, that wall-painting should not diminish but add 
to the apparent light of a room, he has eschewed heaviness in 
colour, and (painting on a white ground) has produced a brilliance 
of day-light and an open-air appearance which was scarcely 
within the reach of pure fresco. Miriam's head-dress is the 
only part to which the water-glass fixing has been yet applied. 
The process will not, it seems, materially affect the colour; or 
if at all it will probably only mellow some slight coldness and 
crudity observable in the white dresses. 

Mr. Dyce working in pure fresco has not indeed attained equal 
brilliance, but has been not less successful in producing a cheer- 
ful and luminous effect. Heretofore he has been known at 
Westminster by his picture, the centre one of three, at the upper 
end of the House of Lords: but the light is here so bad, indeed it 
is no more than twilight, that the picture announces itself only as 
arich and harmonious piece of colouring. Besides success in 
wall-painting requires that the whole chamber should be decora- 
ted under the direction of one head, if not by one hand. It was right 
therefore, as was afterwards done, to give each artist a room or 
a gallery to himself, and in the Queen’s Robing Room, which is not 
only cheerfully lighted but the decoration of which was entrusted 
entirely to Mr. Dyce, may be seen under favourable conditions 
the latest productions of his intensely thoughtful and cultivated 
art. Five out of the seven large frescoes which he was to have 
painted in this room are finished, or nearly so, and so cover two 
sides of it as to furnish ample proof of their general decorative 
success. As decorative paintings they are probably the best yet 
produced in the building. ‘They are bright, yet mellow in colour, 
very broad and simple in treatment, massive in composition, 
and serene in general effect. He has avoided the blackness and 
scratchy harshness of shadow which, owing probably to the 
almost exclusive practice of painting in oils, defaces most of our 
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frescoes, which even Mr. Maclise with his water-glass method has 
not escaped—(but a final judgment of his “ Wellington and 
Blucher meeting at Waterloo” must be postponed till the com- 
panion work is completed)—and the ruinous effects of which may 
most notably be seen, even after all allowance made for bad 
lighting, in the Lords’ and Commons’ corridors. Mr. Dyce has 
proved that you may be forcible and determined without black- 


ness; his darkest shadows are only a richer glow of colour. Of 


his frescoes taken singly there is, first (the largest of the five), 
King “Arthur dubbing his famous companions in arms Knights 
of his Round Table. On the right hand, raised by two or three 
steps above the rest, stands the King with kindled eye and 
uplifted sword swearing one of his knights, who stands in humble 
attitude on the steps, to the practice of all knightly virtues— 
holiness, mercy, generosity, and courtesy—Guinevere, with her 
women, stands in the centre, backed by knights, courtiers, 
and councillors, and on the left other armed men await in 
their saddles the honours of knighthood. The jester closes 
the array on this side, and an old man and two boys make music 
with harp and voice during the solemnity. The other pictures 
represent tho knightly virtues. There is “Religion"—Christ as 
a central figure enthroned, and resting ona cloud, which ex- 
tends upwards towards either side, and supports the four Evan- 
gelists; and below a knight in enthusiastic adoration, and a 
second with his wife looking upward with calmer faith. 
“ Generosity "—a knight on a white horse, bidding his attendant 
put up his sword and spare the knight’s unhorsed antagonist. 
* Courtesy"—a gentleman and lady (not in modern costume) 
practising the amenities of life; and “ Mercy” standing before 
her throne, and charging a knight how he shall use the arms 
which her handmaids bear to him. Correct and refined in 
drawing, strongly and calmly expressive, majestic, manly, and 
graceful, these men and women make one think the better of 
one’s kind. Such is the impression got from a somewhat hasty 
view of Mr. Dyce’s frescoes; the impression was necessarily 
imperfect, because the pictures were partially obscured by 
scaffolding. Still the general impression was undoubtedly a true 
ore, and looking at the two vacant spaces, the thought arose, 
what hand can fitly supply the loss of that which untimely death 
has arrested in the midst of its work ? 2 


BOOKS. 


———_—>——__ 
TODLEBEN'S CRIMEAN WAR.*—[Finsr Norice.] 

Tue Imperial Government of France may be said to have sct 
the example of publishing elaborate, costly, indeed luxurious, 
records of its great military transactions. The magnificent atlas 
of the war in the East was followed by a similar work on the 
war in Italy. General E. de Todleben’s Defence of Sebastopol 
is, if not an imitation, at least a rival of the French Atlas, in so far 
as it isan official production, the fruit of extensive public labours 
and a large public expenditure. Perhaps it is only imperial 
democratic despotisms which can afford to erect such monu- 
ments over their defeats and victories. But Todleben’s 
work has one great advantage over its French rival. That is a 
mere string of facts and dates accompanied by showy plans; 
his book is a history illustrated by maps and plans of equal 
and in some respects superior value. Todleben’s book, moreover, 
is immeasurably superior to Bazancourt’s history of the expedi- 
tion to the Crimea, which may be regarded as the detailed French 
official story. This work, as well as the military Atlas and the 
Russian book, have the ineradicable defect of being official. What- 
ever may be said of Mr. Kinglake’s “ Crimean War,” it has at 
least the merit of being the deliberate expression of an independent 
judgment formed upon due investigation of such materials as 
were placed before it. That Mr. Kinglake was led to make the 
fruit of his researches subservient to the inculcation of special 
views may lead us to mistrust the soundness of his judgment, 
but cannot be held to invalidate his independence. General 
Todleben has expended much time and labour upon his work, 
and we feel bound to say conscientiously, and with the full 








reader, that General Todleben is most imperfectly Acquainted 
with the great store of English literature on the campaign, fy 
quotes only three English writers, namely, the “« Letters from 
Head-Quarters,” tho “Journal of the Engineers,” ang a littl 
book by “ Licutenant Reilly” (that is O'Reilly), which has bee 
forgotten amongus. We are quite willing to admit that jn reer 
ring only to military writers General Todleben follows the fashi ‘ 
we ought to say gives in to the prejudice, of his craft, Jt nae 
neglect to study the books of non-military men which makes thy 
general run of military writers as historians so inferior, But 
Todleben not only neglects the rich store of English Contributions 
from non-military pens, he has overlooked apparently such books 
as Hamley's admirable “ Campaign of Sebastopol” and Colone| 
Adye’s somewhat feeble but still useful ‘* Review of the Crimes, 
War.” Indeed it may be justly said that the very imperfect 
knowledge of our books on the subject which the Russiag 
history displays is the capital defect of the work. The cong. 
quence is that General Todleben has been obliged to rely on thy 
French, and hence in some important passages he falls into yoy 
Serious errors. This neglect of English writings is the mor 
remarkable from the fact that we have a permanent controversy 
on the war, a perfectly free press, and not a few authors who tp 
prove themselves in the right are quite ready to prove their 
country inthe wrong. There is also something he and ther 
in the mode of statement adopted by the illustrious engineer tg 
which a severe critic might take exception. But all deductions 
made, we are glad to say that this history of the Crimean cap. 
paign by General Todleben is worthy of the subject, and ay 
admirable account of one of the most remarkable series of events 
to be found in the annals of warfare. 

General Todleben’s version of the origin of the war is, we 
need scarcely say, entirely Russian. It is sketched from 4 
Russian point of view, and the fundamental idea is that Russa 
in 1853 and 1854 represented injured innocence contending with 
a wrathful, prejudiced, and envious Europe. He says it is 
superfluous to refute the opinion that the war was caused by the 
designs of Russia against Turkish territory and the independencs 
of the Sultan. The war arose because certain governments, for 
political and commercial objects, desired a fight with Russia, 
The question of the Holy Places was only a pretext, eagerly 
seized on by the Governments of England and France in order 
that they might execute their Jong-designed plans. Now what 
ever may have been the case with France, we challenge the 
memory of any Englishman to say whether this was the case 
with the English Government. The English people were quite 
ready for a fight with Russia, because she represented the des- 
potic principle and upheld the military monarchies. But the 
English Government wrought by day and by night to prevent 
the outbreak of a war. It was with the utmost reluctance that 
Lord Aberdeen and his Cabinet broke with Russia. General 
Todleben is quite right in saying that the war was the conse 
quence of a long series of events. Did it ever occur to 
him to rank in that series the war of 1828 and _ the 
treaties which followed it? Did he ever reflect that the 
fortification of the port and arsenal he was destined to 
defend, and the accumulation there of ample means not needed 
for defence but essential to aggression, was one of the series of 
events? It may have been “natural” in Russia, it may have 
been only the consistent development of her “ historical tradi- 
tions” which led her to sap and mine incessantly about the 
foundations of Turkish power in Europe and Asia, to threaten, 
and command, and to display with ostentation the formidable 
engines under her hand. But to describe a policy is surely not 
to excuse, much less to justify it; and the least we are entitled 
to say is, that if it was natural in Russia to pursue this line of 
conduct, it was not unnatural in the other Powers of Europe, 
seeing how the realization of Russian policy threatened them, to 
do their utmost when the conflict became inevitable to frustrate 
the designs of the Czar. But it is a sufficient refutation of the 
assertions of General Todleben to inform the reader that while 
he scorns the idea of Russian encroachment, he omits all refer 
ence to the famous conversations between the Czar and Sir 





desire to ascertain and set down the facts. Nevertheless un- 
consciously the seuse of his position as an official historian must 
have influenced him in many things, and even if it did not, our 
knowledge of the fact does influence us, and prevents us from 
feeling that we have to deal with a candid and trustworthy book. 
To give one instance. Whatever may be the explanation, it is 
manifest, we were going to say to the least informed English 
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Hamilton Seymour and the offer made to the Aberdeen 
Government of a share in the spoil of the Turkish Empire. 
It is incorrect to say that the Government of England 
took any part in rousing public opinion against Russia. That 
was done by Russia herself. Even General Todleben in a moment 
of caudour admits that it was the interference of the Emperot 
Nicholas in Hungary, and tho demand for the extradition of the 
Hungarian refugees, which definitely roused public opinion 
against Russia. We hold it indeed to have been demonstrated 
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o far as France was concerned, the question of the Holy | Austria at once stepped into the Priucipalities, and England and 








t, 8 egy - : 
vole was a mere pretext for picking a quarrel. We hold also France were free to invade the Crimea. 
that French diplomacy, adroitly managed, did play with the | 
iemper of the Czar and push him beyond bounds. But we also MR. HAWTHORNE’S LAST FRAGMENT.* 


pold that = “fn void content = ran his —— anya ney oo of Mr. Hawthorne’s contains one of 
inst Turkey betrayed in the imperative demand lor a separate | the finest and most delicate specimens of his exquisitely clear 
ice, had he shown common honesty in his negotiations yet dusky pictures. ‘The poe th in which he dain segs we 
and his dealings with England, had he not in his pride of heart various or brilliant, yet always pure and mellow, remind ove 
mistaken utterly the power of the peace party in England and continually of that clear rich brown in streams just fresh 
his influence at Vienna, he might very easily have routed French | from the Yorkshire fells and from feeding the roots of broom 
diplomacy and frustrated the general and personal projects of the and heather. In precisely the same way Mr. Hawthorne’s 
French Emperor. General Todleben’s theory of the origin of the | style, rarely rivalled for beauty either in England or America,—- 
garis simply this: —That Russia having made certain just demands | and it is remarkable that a classical simplicity and refinement 
on Turkey, England and France and public opinion, created by | of style has especially distinguished almost all the greater 
them, pushed Turkey on to refuse ; that Russia was right, and | authors of America Washington Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, 
that it is very wrong in the rest of Europe to cause wars by ; Lowell, Hawthorne,—always seems to take its dusky-clear beauty 
opposing the development of her historical traditions. General | from the roots of the fresh New England nature through which it 
Todleben is no doubt sincere in his belief, but it is none the Jess | has flowed so long, and to have been slowly distilled by the 
contrary to the facts. e | pensive musings of many generations, rather than to be the indivi- 
The narrative of the opening scenes of the war, of Omer Pasha’s | dual style of a single author. Never in any of his numerous 
winter campaign on the Danube, and of the Russian campaign in | dreamy and yet shrewd, transcendental and yet half-cynical 
1954, is as defective as the account of the origin of the war itself. | essays,—never in any of his meditative and yet almost prying 
He does not regard the passage of the Pruth as the beginning of | analyses of character and fortune, has Mr. Hawthorne drawn 
the war. He says that the Turks took the initiative, summoned | anything so striking and yet so simple, so full of truth and so 
Russia to quit the Principalities, and then declared war. But | full of subtlety, so homely, so mellow, and so toned down into 
the passage of the Pruth was an act of war, and if the Turks did | the sort of depth that age gives to great paintings, as the un- 
not treat it as such at once that was owing to the strenuous | finished sketch which opens what was to have been his new 
exertions of the Four Powers. He says also that the Western | tale. 
Powers notified that they would not declare war so long as} There is a special adaptation, too, in the subject of the sketch 
Russia did not pass the Danube; and that they did this in order | to the qualities of his genius. It is the picture—a most marvellous 
to leave the Turks free to attack the Russians at discretion. | picture—of great age almost losing its hold on the world, and 
Where does General Todleben find authority for this? ‘The truth | seeing it afar off through the bedimming cloud of failing senses, 
is that the Czar himself was afraid to cross the Danube for two | yet still held back from the grave by love for a lonely child. 
good reasons,—he was not prepared for a campaign in Bulgaria, | Now the main characteristic of Mr. Hawthorne’s genius was 
and more than this he was at that moment especially desirous | always the far-off sort of twilight solitude from which his shrewd 
of not alarming Germany. That the Turks profited by this state | and curious eye watched and dissected the movements of the 
of things is true, but they derived their advantage from the | human heart. He had a sort of monopoly in the representation 
situation into which the passions of the Czar had impelled him, | of that mental non-conducting medium which forbids the close 
Turning from the political to the military side of the question, | approach between mind and mind even when it does not obscure 
we find a similar want of candour in the sketch of Omer | the vision of him who is enveloped in it a3 in an atmosphere. It 
Pasha’s operations. ‘Todleben’s theory of those operations is that | was this that gave him both the great shyness and profound 
Omer Pasha was engaged in a series of abortive efforts to invade | sense of the weariness of life which his friend Mr. Dicey recently 
Wallachia on a grand scale. ‘That is mot so. ‘To make out his | pourtrayed so admirably in the sketch in Maemillan's Magazine. 
case the Russian historian takes no account of dates. Omer | [t was to him that Hawthorne remarked when they were discuss- 
Pashia had an object in view, and that object le accomplished. | ing the question of the immediate resurrection or prolonged sleep 
He wanted to establish a camp at Kalafat, to stop Russian pro- | of the soul after death, that he trusted there would be at least a 
gress on that side, and secure a passage of the river ou the | sleep of a thousand years or so, for rest and restored vitality, 
Russiau flank. He did not seize Oltenitzs as a base of operations. | before the labour of a new life began. That expresses precisely 
He attacked Oltenitza asa diversion, and while he attracted atten- | the literary impression conveyed by all his tales, of a mind 
tion there he seized Kalafat and entrenched it. This was a great | operating with difliculty on the world through a long line 
success, and a soldier of Todleben’s renown might as well have | of communications which it took much Jabour to put in 


So with the battle of Zetati or Tschétate. | motion,—of an eye watching acutely from the recesses of a cave 


acknowledged it. 
He describes this as a Russian victory, and wishes us to believe | the forms that flit to and fro in the sunlight before its mouth, 


that the Turks retreated to the right bank of the Danube. But | but hardly caring to establish any system of mutual recognition. 
here he shows a weak memory, for he forgets that the Turks ) All his finest conceptions «are removed in this way into an 
fell back after the combat upon their camp at Kalafat on the left | atmosphere of intellectual solitude, painful and burdensome in 
bank of the Danube, and that the result of the engagement was itself, more painful and more burdensome to break through,—and 
the retreat of the Russians from Little Wallachia. ‘Che account of when he wrote his tale of “ The Minister's Black Veil,” of the 
the siege of Silistria in the summer of 1854 shows the same | clergyman who to typify the inaccessible solitude of every human 
contempt for the Turks. ‘Todleben’s theory is that just as | heart puts a black veil over his face which no one is to remove, 
Silistria was at the mercy of the Russians an order came from | and so while he frightens away his betrothed wife and all his 
the Czar directing the army to retreat there and then. It would friends gains a mysterious spiritual power over the imagination 
have been more creditable to General Todleben had he | of his flock,—he did but write a parable of his own life. And this 
recognized at least the merit of a defence which for a month | great characteristic of Mr. Hawthorne’s imagination which, like 
kept a Russian army at bay before two paltry earthworks, | aged sight, magnified even while it interposed a separating film 

| between him and the outer world, gave him peculiar advantages 


mere ditches on a hill side. That the Russians would 
for the story of which we have here a brief but exquisite com- 





have taken it in the end we have no doubt, but that they did | 
not take it in a week shows how well the Turks fought | mencement. 

when led by English officers. ‘odleben is perfectly right In a New England town or village a great-grand{father is 
when he tells us that the main reason for raising the siege | left the only guardian of a child of three years of age, 
and for subsequently withdrawing from the Principalities, was | their house standing on the edge of the burial-ground where all 
that Austria had collected an army in the Carpathians command. | the old man’s relatives and descendants lie buried, and all that 
ing the Russian line of operations. ‘That was evident at the | we have left us of the story is Mr. Hawthorne's opening delinea- 
time to all who were not blinded by a very natural dislike of | tion of the old man and the tie between him and the child,—the 
Austria. In fact from the moment when her troops appeared ‘unfrozen drop of youthfulness : which sometimes expands in the 
on the whole flank of the great road from the Pruth to Bucharest | former’s veins, diminishing the otherwise painful distance between 
the position of Russia in the Principalities became barely tenable. | him and the world, and almost restoring to him for iu moment that 
Russia had another reason also correctly stated by Todl-ben. It | tendency to repudiate age and feebleness as essentially unnatural to 
was adesire not to provoke the whole of Germany out of its | man which, as Mr. Hawthorne truly says, lurks somewhere even 
neutrality, and therefore from motives partly political and partly | “y pansie. By Nathaniel Hawthorae;—his last literary effort, London; Jobn 
military Russia withdrew her legions to her own side of the Pruth. | Camden Hotten. 
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unbia aaa: rt. 
in the recesses of the most sluggish and age-worn heart. No | a sort of farewell to the world, and a farewell as musical ag it wes 
picture more exquisite and minute of the slow mental pulses of | probably unconscious,—sounding as if the deepest chords of his 
gear tiae | s . . = ~ iia a ceall 
age, of the gradual retreat of life into the last stronghold and and, nature had just been touched by a breath of inspiration :— 
occasionn] sallies that it makes thence, as a spring sunbeam, or a | “And there were seasons, it might be, happier than even these ua 
child's hand and voice, or the sip of a cordiil, or any other acci- Pansie had been kissed and put to bed, and Grandsir Dolliver gat by his 
dental influence fora moment restores some of the vivacity of | fireside, gazing in among the massive coals, and absorbing their glow 
= . : ___ | into those cavernous abysses with which all men communicate. Henee 
former sensation, has ever been drawn than this by Hawthorne | come angels or fiends into our twilight musings, according as wo mee 
of the aged apothecary Dr. Dolliver, as he still feebly clings to | have peopled them in bygone years. Over our friend's face, jn 4" 
5 I y ’ “ Z ail | p I 7 al i “ e, IN the 
the guardianship of his great-grandchild Pansie. He lias availed | rosy flicker of the aap, come — on { repose and perfeg 
himself of his own experience of a nature far withdrawn from the | trust that made him as beautiful to look at, in hishigh-backed chair, ag 
88 : ; | the child Pansie on her pillow ; and sometimes the spirits that wor 
tingling sympathies of the outer world, to depict the state of a | watching him beheld a calm surprise draw slowly over his features and 
mind where the chills of old age had produced what peculiarity of | brighten into joy, yet not so vividly as to break his evening quictude 
organization had effected for himself. | The gate of heaven had been kindly left ajar, that this forlorn gq 
at « ‘ ‘ c ( ile 
! 
| 
! 
| 


reature might catch a glimpse within. All the night afterw 

“‘ While the patriarch was putting on his small-clothes, he took care an te ae ea cer wards Ip 
to stand in the parallelogram of bright sunshine that fell upon the 
unearpeted floor. The summer warmth was very genial to his system, 
and yet made him shiver; his wintry veins rejoiced at it, though the 
reviving blood tingled through them with a half painful and only half | be : ii 
pleasurable titillation, For the first few moments after creeping out of There is in that sentence a silvery beauty which Hawthorne hig. 
bed, he kept his back to the sunny window and seemed mysteriously self has seldom equalled. It is curious that by far the most 
shy of glancing thitherward ; but as the June fervour pervaded him original of American literary men strikes us so often both instyle 
more and more thoroughly, he turned bravely about, and looked forth . . £8 4 Oa “ 
at a burial-ground on the corner of which he dwelt. There lay many and substance as nearer the classical standard of English authors 
an old acquaintance, who had gone to sleep with the flavour of Dr.| than any Englishman we could produce. New England has 
Dolliver’s tinctures and pow ders upon his tongue ; it wasthe patient's final | fj|tered away much of the richness and also much of the impurity 
bitter taste of this world, and perhaps doomed to be a recollected nau- of Anolo-Saxon wenius. ‘There is something exquisitely delicate 
seousness in the next. Yesterday, in the chill of his forlorn old age, i ad : . ’ 
the Doctor expected soon to stretch out his weary bones among that but refined away almost to gossamer, in the tissue of the noblest 
quiet community, and might scarcely have shrunk from the prospect | genius of the New World. 
on his own account, except indeed that he dreamily mixed up the 
infirmities of his present condition with the repose of the approaching THE CRUISi# OF THE ALABAMA* 
one, being haunted by a notion that the damp earth, under the grass | Wy venture to hope that few Englishmen will read this authentic 


and dandelions, must needs be pernicious for his cough and his , ° : . 
rheumatism. But this morning, the cheerful sunbeams, or the mere narrative of the Crise of the Alabama without a fecling of 
taste of his grandson’s cordial that he had taken at bed-time, or the | shame that any of their countrymen should have been found will. 
fitful vigour that often sports irreverently with aged people, had caused ing to co-operate in organizing or sending forth from our shores 
an unfrozen drop of youthfulness, somewhere within him, to expand.— | ay expedition which has been so successful in preying upon the 
Hem! ahem!’ quoth the Doctor, hoping with one effort to clear his : : , : 
throat of the dregs of aten years’ cough. ‘Matters are not so far gone | Commerce of a friendly ally, and disturbing the relations between 
with me as Ithought. I have known mighty sensible men, when only | this country and the United States. Without entering into the 
: cnn age-stricken Ae? gp deee = of — to a y! ae ag vexed question whether any of the persons concerned in this affair 
learteaness, a reat deal sooner 1an 1ey need.’—He shoo 118 une . . yas 

; . "7 : r ~ | were within the express words of the Foreign Enlistment Act 9 


silvery head at his own image in the looking-glass, as if to impress the ‘ : 
apophthegm on that shadowy representative of himself; and for his | as to render themselves liable to its penal consequences, but look- 


part he determined to pluck up a spirit and live as long as he possibly | ing at the transaction as a whole, it cannot, we think, be doubted 
could, if it were only for the sake of little Pansie, who stood as close to that it was precisely that which it was the object of that Act to 
one extremity of human life as her great-grandfather to the other. svent. and which if the powers given by the Legislature to the 
This child of three years old occupied all the unfossilized portion of | Prevent, and which If the powers given by the Legisk 
good Dr. Dolliver’s heart. Every other interest that he formerly had, | Executive do not prevent, the whole Act becomes a dead letter, a 
and _ a cre emeras, FD naan Amey a —_ — had — pretence, and a sham. 
Ago departed, an ie poor Voctor could no iow them because 1¢e ~ © : 
soap at Pansie’s cake ees held lites rsa a. ee “| Captain Semmes’ work adds little to what was known before. 
” iat ‘ ne ae , We all knew that the Alabama was ‘ built expressly for the Con- 
Nor is the picture of the little girl, though much less complete,— federate Navy by Messrs. Laird and Sons, of Birkenhead” (Vol. I 
scarcely indeed eommenced,—less touching far as it is give =“ a: Dee Faia eaves 2 ? , 
at 3s ) 1 hild " i = 1 : : ee - "7 ndlves 2 ier p. 266) ; that it was paid for in money obtained in this country by 
at all. 1e child was intended, we imagine, to noulde y ° ‘ as : 
her forl mer aa ia eat Nati. ‘d whi "a a “é means of a loan raised upon the faith of cotton certificates which 
ver for torn ee into early imperiousness and yet a melancholy | | 14 only be good in the event of the success of the Confederacy ; 
concentrated tenderness and dreamy wonder, and to be almost isk teen clalisiiie neat vend. anal on ter en te eee 
as far removed from the rest of mankind by the peculiarity ofher | 7 "| ne ee ee ee ee ee 
: otal pain : i is ry , hing else; that it left Liver- 
sian. ‘enk: the dink of tier aeeen pps: yp cheatin completed in this country fit for nothing else ; 
mee Oils, Bin ANG Sao 8 2h Parenss an rane: paren's | pool on pretence of making a trial trip with its builders and a 
neighbouring graves, as her grandsire is by the dullness of failing | f ladie honed the verg a thick Jers were 
atenieéuen party of ladies on board on the very day on which orders 
“ Half-way to the bottom, however, the Doctor heard the impatient and | ismed by the Government for its detention, and of which tales 
ritative ‘alt Watts Weal deticenes Cian ee fait, | mation had been obtained in some irregular and clandestine manner; 
authoritative tones of little Pansie,—Queen Pansie, as she might fairly " . — ey siege _asteaenbe ace ’ 
haye been styled, in reference to her position in the household,—call- | that instead of returning into port she proceeded to Moelfra Bay, 
x cm for —, and breakfast. He was startled into such | where she shipped her crew and sailed on an ostensible voyage to 
Eevee semeny oy wae sumnens Chet Tis hocks ate om the-stuivs, Gee Nassau ; that she made for Terceira, and met there by previous 


slippers were shuffled off his feet, and he saved himself from a tumble ae or 
only by quickening his pace and coming down at almost a run.— arrangement the sailing vessel Agrippina and the steamer Bahama, 


*Merey on my poor old bones! mentally exclaimed the Doctor, fancy- | bringing her guns, ammunition, and coal, all supplied by English 
ing ypemey oo aS fifty places. ‘ Some of them wes broken | firms, and the remainder of her crew ; that there Captain Semmes, 
surely, and methinks my heart has leaped out of my mouth! What! 
all right? Well, well! but Providence is kinder to me than I deserve, : . : : 
prancing down this steep staircase like a kid of three months old !—| command, went through a form of re-engaging his crew, hoisted the 
He bent stiffly to gather up his slippers and fallen staff ; and meanwhile | Confederate flag, and then commenced his career of destruction ; 
> ; . : 
ansie had heard the r great-grandfa s dese : ; i i 

Pansic had heard the tumult of her great-grandfather's descent, and | that with the exception of the Captain and two other officers all 


was pounding against the door of the breakfast-room in her haste to . . . a lls 
come at him, ‘ihe Doctor opened it, and there she stood, a rather pale her crew, officers and men, were Englishmen—Captain Semmesca 


and large-eyed litle thing, quaint in her aspect, as might well be the | them “ the most reckless from the groggeries of Liverpool ” (Vol. 
ease with a motherless child, dwelling in an uncheerful house, with no IL., p. 33) ; and that wages were regularly paid to their families 
other playmates than a decrepit old man and a kitten, and no better “* haf t Liverpool. that the vessel w stantly supplied 
atmosphere within doors than the odour of decayed apothecary’s stuff, through a firm at Liverpool, that the WORE WSs CORE y supp 
nor gayer neighbourhood than that of the adjacent burial-ground, where | with coal from England by the Agrippina, that she made a prat- 
ne ey eer from her Fg tte pcg 29 downward, lay calling to | tice of luring her victims by flying the British flag, that she never 
er, ansie, Pansie, s bed-time !’ even in the pri es = ¢ ai 
, ie, it is bed. time even in the prime of the summer | O69 entered a Confederate port, but made constant use of British 


morning. For those dead womenfolk, especially her mother and the : F ‘tality b 
whole row of maiden aunts and grandaunts, could not but be anxious and other neutral ports, and was received with hospita ity by 


about the child, knowing that little Pansie would be far safer under a| British officers, that no attempt was ever made to send her prizes 
ped pee gr er = A alone, as she soon must be, in this | into port for condemnation according to th» recognized usage of 
and deceltiul world. belligerents at sea, but that Captain Semmes constituted a quas 
It is sad that a picture begun with outlinesso clear and shades court of condemnation on his own quarter-deck without due regard 
80 delicate, should be so mere a fragment; but it is a fragment | for the property of neutrals, and then burnt the vessels and their 
which embodies more of the essence of Hawthorne's genius than | cargoes. 
almost any other of equal length in a!l his writings. The last | On all these points Captain Semmes’ log enly confirms what 
lines which he appears to have written are, as poets’ Jast words = ean ae ee eee 
i * Cruise of the Alabama and the Sumpter, from the Private Journals of Comma 
(and in some sense Hawthorne was a poet) so often have been, | xz. semmes, C.8.Y. Two Wis. Lendou: Saiunders, Orley, and Oo, 


would be semi-conscious of an intangible bliss diffused through the fitful 
lapses of an old man’s slumber, and would awake, at early dawn, with g 
| faint thrilling of the heartstrings, as if there had been music just noy 
wandering over them.” 














whohad been commissioned to the vessel before she left England, took 
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notoriety, and those who can read with patience 
this great scandal to our laws and disgrace to the shipbuilders and 
merchants engaged in this transaction, will find little more than a 
dreaty and monotonous ace unt of the burning of vessels through- 
out a lengthened eruise. That there was anything heroic in the 
Captain Semmes we entirely deny. The vessel was built for 

the purpose only of destroying the commerce of the United States, 

god that a vessel could be built which should fora length of time out- 

2 any of its opponents at sea, taking advantage of the law of 
neutrality which gives twenty-four hours’ start to a belligerent 
from any neutral port, cannot be a matter of surprise to any one 

ainted with the efficiency of British steamship builders, and more 

jally of the Messrs. Laird ; it is, or ought to be, more morti- 
fying that such a vessel armed and manned by Englishmen shou!d 
have had eventually to succumb to an opponent as nearly equal as 

ible in size, armament, and number of men, of which the iron- 
plating turns out to be nothing more than the festooning of its 
own iron cable about the most vulnerable portion of its hull, a 
device equally open to the Alabama; and that its loss was wholly 
due to the superior gunnery of the American sailors over those of 
the Alabama, notwithstanding the training which many of the 
latter had received as Naval Reserve men. 

It is worthy of remark how ready was this great violator of 
international law and usage to appeal to that law for his own 
protection ; we find Captain Semmes constantly lecturing colonial 
governors upon their duties as neutrals ; when at St. Pierre, in the 
Island of Martinique, the Sumpter was virtually blockaded by the 
United States steamer Iroquois. Captain Semmes protested against 
such a course to the Governor, and requested “ that he would cause 
the Iroquois to cease hovering about the coast for the purpose of 
watching his movements, in other words, to withdraw herself out of 
sight.” ‘It is the duty of France to exercise surveillance over her 
own waters both by night and by day when an enemy’s cruiser is 
blockading a friendly belligerent who had sought the asylum in 
their waters accorded to him by the law of nations” (Vol. I., 
p. 151). Again he complained of the Iroquois sending her boats 
to watch him :—*‘ It is a mere subterfuge for him to remain in the 
offing and supply himself with all he needs, besides reconnoitring 
me closely by means of his boats.’’ Another time he complains of the 
Iroquois sending his pilot on shore to act as a spy upon his move- 
ments :—** An act of reconnaissance for purpose of giving informa- 
tion by signal is an act of war.” 

When at Gibraltar he complained to the Governor of the United 
States Consul having tampered with his crew and persuaded them 
to desert :—'* Great Britain having proclaimed a strict neutrality 
in the war is under the obligation not only to abstain herself from 
any unneutral conduct, but to see that all persons whatever within 
her dominions so abstain. No act of war, proximate or remote, 
should be tolerated in her waters by the one belligerent against 
the other, or by any citizen or resident against either belligerent” 
(Vol. I. p. 228). 

We could not more cursorily condense the enterprise of the 
Alabama and her sister vessels, the Florida and Georgia, than in 
these words. It would be well that those who thus appeal to 
international Jaw should take care that their own conduct is free 
from reproach, Has it never occurred to Captain Semmes that 
having never taken the Alabama into a Confederate port, he was 
from the outset to the close of his cruise of necessity making a 
station of hostilities of neutral ports ? 

With regard to the practice of burning his prizes without at- 
tempting to send them into port for condemnation, Captain 
Semmes’ book furnishes the most abundant justification to those 
who have contended that a condemnation in a prize court, 
adjudicating according to the law of nations is, ex debito 
justitiz, and for the due s curity to neutrals against the im- 
proper destruction of their property, a necessary incident to 
the right of capture. Of the eighty-five vessels captured and 
burned by the Alabama, we find that fourteen were vessels carry- 
ing cargoes not from or to ports of the United States, but from one 

neutral port to another, such as the Amanda with cargo from 
Manilla to Queenstown, the Chastelaine with cargo from Mar- 
tinique to Cienfuegos, the Gildershiene from Sunderland to Calcutta, 
the Texan Star with cargo from Moulmein to Singapore. What- 
ever may be the presumption at law ina prize court, when due time 
has been given for the production of evidence, the presumption to 
every man of common sense must be that such vessels were 
carrying cargoes the property of neutrals, yet we find that in all 
these cases Captain Semmes has in the most reckless manner taken 
'pon himself to decide upon what are the most difficult questions 
that can arise in prize courts. Perhaps the most curious passages 
in this work are the judgments which Captain Semmes affects to 


was matter of 


action of 








have given in these cases. We will give one out of a number of similar 
cases as an example. ‘The case of the ship Express (Vol. IL, p. 
165) :—“ Ship under United States colours and register, cargo 
guano shipped by Senan, Valdeavellano and Co., at Callao, and con- 
signed to ‘I’. Sescau and Co., at Antwerp.’ On the back of this 
bill of lading is the following endorsement, “ Nous soussignés, Chargé 
@’ Affaires et Consul-Générale de France & Lima, certifions que le 
chargement de mille soixante douze de register de Huano spécifié au 
présent connaissement est propriété neutre. Fait 2 Lima le 27 
Janvier, 1863. Signed and impressed with Consular seal.” Captain 
Semmes proceeds to pass the following judgment upon the cargo :— 
‘* This certificate fails to be of any value as proof for two reasons ; 
first it is not sworn to, and secondly it simply avows the property 
to be neutral instead of pointing out the owners. A consul may 
authenticate evidence by his seal, but when he departs from the 
usual functions of a consul, and becomes a witness, he must give 
his testimony under oath, like other witnesses This certificate 
does not even amount to an ex-parte affidavit. If the property had 
been in the shippers or consignees’ name it would have been quite 
as easy to say so as to put the certificate inits present shape. Why, 
then, was the simple declaration that the property was neutral made 
use of, the law, with which every cousul, and more especially a 
chargé d'affaires, is supposed to be acquainted, declaring them to be 
insufficient ?” “ Now the presumption of law being that goods found 
in an enemy's ship belong to an enemy, unles; a distinct neutral 
character be given to them by pointing out the real owner by 
proper documentary proof, as neither the bill of lading nor the 
certificate, which is a mere statement of a fact, like the bill 
of lading not under oath, nor the master’s testimony, who 
knows nothing except as he has been told by the shipper, 
amount to proper documentary proof, the ship and cargo are 
both condemned, Jt must be admitted that this is a case in 
which perhtps a prize court would grant further proof; 
but as I cannot do this, and a distinct neutral character is 
not impressed upon the property by former evidence, I must 
act under the presumption of law. (See 3 Phillimore, p. 596.)” 
Accordingly the ship and cargo, valued at 121,000 dols., were burnt. 
We will not discuss with Captain Semmes this burlesque upon 
justice. But the question arises, ought such a course to be per- 
mitted by neutral powers,—ought they not for the security of their 
subjecis to insist upon all prizes being talen to port for condemna- 
tion in a prize court? Isit sufficient justification for not doing 
so that the belligerent has no ports open to him? It may be true 
that between belligerents there is no law and no means of enforcing 
adue observance of the usages of war except by reprisal; but the 
rule has been established for the security of neutrals, and we think 
that they ought not to permit a course of action which cannot be 
carried out without injury to their own subjects. It would be 
easy to prevent it by agreeing among themselves to forbid access 
to their ports to vessels which are given to such practices. Without 
neutral ports to resort to the Alabama could not have done her 
work. We can only regret that our Government in not doing so 
has at once laid itself open to the suspicion of conniving at such 
practices, and has neglected to give a precedent which we are satis- 
tied will in time to come, when this country is again engaged in 
war, be found sadly wanting to the security of our commerce. 
PROFESSOR AUBERLEN ON THE 
OUR FAITH.* 
M. Comre’s millennium has not yet come, and gives no sign of its 
advent ; and though the Zimes has been preaching to us in Eng- 
land for these several months on the delightful duty of ignoring 
the phantom of “ honour,” and causing our souls to take their ease, 
because we have much goods laid up in store for many years, 
yet the mere “ faith in the five senses” does not seem anywhere 
in Christendom to have quite banished the old doubts and beliefs, 
or quenched the longings of the human soul. In this country, it 
is true, the occupants of the old crypts of orthodoxy have been 
aroused, yea terror-stricken, and the Primate, with a following 
like that of St. Ursula, amounting to 11,000 names, stands warn- 
ing the faithful against the soul-destroying heresies which have 
been proclaimed in high places. But then the heretics are not 
disciples of the positive philosophy ; and their assertions rest not 
on a basis of materialism, but are prompted by a deeper faith in 
the love and eternal purpose of God the Father Almighty. In 
Germany, however, and in German-speaking Switzerland, ortho- 
doxy such as would call forth thunders of applause in Exeter 
Hall is building again the old defences, and is asserting, if in a 
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* Zur Verantwortung des Christlichen Glaubens. Zehn Vortrige gehalten vor 
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somewhat reactionary way, that our planet has not yet got| To illustrate our meaning fully would take more Space th 
altogether beyond the “theological” and “metaphysical ” eras. | can afford, but one or two examples will suffice at least ry 
In proof we can only now refer to the “ten lectures ” which lie | clear the contrast of which we have been speaking a 
before us in the original, and in a translation, and which, except | modern orthodoxy and the oldest creed of Christendom = 
that they all indicate familiarity with the most advanced culture | creed announces the Fatherhood of God absolutely ; and « faith = 
of the day, might have been delivered with much acceptance | instead of constituting the relationship, is but the filial tra, 
before an English ‘* Young Men’s Christian Association.” which flows from the recognition of it. But in the lectures ge 
The lectures were read in Basle, during the winter of 1860-1, | relationship is quite precarious and contingent,— Precarious 
in presence of an audience of some 600 men; but, oddly enough, | inasmuch as the affections which are proper to it MAY practical} 
the original preface is not translated, and in the English version | cease on the human side, and on the divine too; and contingent 
there is no indication as to when or why the course of defensive | inasmuch as certain introspective processes must first be gone 
polemical addresses was undertaken. With the exception of this | through before any individual member of the human family cay 
omission, we have only unqualified approval to express of the | even dimly discern whether the Almighty is his Father OF not 
translation itself. It is in fact a first-rate rendering of what is | The faith of the lecturers makes the foundation, the faith of the 
after all but a second-rate book. From various causes, including | Creed rests on it. 
its German speech, its university, and its reception of Germans} In the Creed, again, “sin” is only spoken of in Connection 
as theological professors, Basle has reflected more than any other | with its “forgiveness.” In the lectures it is the one present 
of the Swiss towns, with perhaps the exception of Zurich, the | certainty, and that which possesses a power so tremendous ag {) 
varying phases and fortunes of Rationalism. At one time it | be able to tyrannize everlastingly over the greater portion of thy 
appears that the more pronounced representatives of Liberal | human race. And in strict speech, as far as we can gather from 
tendencies were driven from the town; but thought remains, | cur orthodox friends, the “forgiveness of sins” is, according to 
whatever becomes of the persons of the thinkers, and con- | the structural laws of the universe, the grand impossibility, By 
sequently we were not greatly surprised to find that even/if there is no forgiveness there is a superabundance of punish. 
an ultra-liberalism of the rough and ready school was giving| ment. First, there is the inexorable law of retribution, in virty 
utterance to its denials “in all possible ways.” It lectured, | of which whatsoever aman soweth that shall he also reap. This 
printed leading articles in newspapers, had its own special | retributive justice inflicts even natural death as an essential pat 
*‘ organ,” and challenged the adherents of Biblical Christianity to | of sin’s penalty, and when once the mortal doom is undergone the 
public discussion. The challenge was accepted, and the result | immortal damnation follows instantaneously. Here, apparently, 
of several disputations seemed, on the whole, so favourable to | we have the “demands of justice ” carried out to their full extent; 
orthodoxy as to beget the wish that some of the abler defenders | and the reader might justifiably conclude that there was nothing 
of the faith would set forth the character and claims of the | left more for Heaven to do or humanity toendure. But withagrand 
Christian creed in a more elaborate and orderly way than was | inconsequence the Atonement is introduced. The law, which we 
possible amid the exigencies of debate “in a coffee-house.” are assured was inevitable in its operation, is interfered with, and 
Accordingly six lecturers were named. A room was chosen in | although all men are still punished with physical death, and the 
preference to a church for giving the lectures in, “ it being desir- | great majority of Christian men must die the second death as well, 
able that the hearers should understand from the local surround- | nevertheless, “‘ by voluntarily undergoing the penalty affixed by 
ings themselves that they were listening not to sermons but | God to sin, Christ exhausted the judgment.” (E. T., p. 148.) We 
scientific discourses.” In as mild a way as possible it was inti- | use the phrase “Christian men” of set purpose, for while the 
mated tliat women were not to be present, and finally, every fort- | result of the preaching of the Gospel is certain damnation to the 
night the materials of the volumes under review were supplied | larger proportion of those who hear it, the heathen are cou- 
successively to the masculine audience. paratively well off, the first lecturer intimating that “those who 
As each lecture is devoted to a distinct subject, we have an | have never received the Bible Revelation we can safely leave to 
account of not fewer than ten “foundations” of Swiss orthodoxy, | God’s mercy.” Blessed, then, are the heathen, aud woe unto w 
and these are presented to us in the following order :—1. What | who have had the tremendous misfortune to be acquainted 
is Fuith? 2. Nature or God? 3. Sin, its Nature and Conse- | during our mortal days with the terms at least of the glad 
quences. 4. The Old Testament and the Heathen World. | tidings of great joy! 
5. The Person of Jesus Christ. 6, Christ’s Atonement for Sin. 3ut to return. When our lecturers turn to their Bibles in 
7. The Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus Christ. 8. The | calmer hours, we trust that the perusal of them wil! considerably 
Holy Ghost and the Christian Church. 9. The Doctrine of | modify their dogmas. For it is not written anywhere in the New 
Justification by Faith. 10. The Future. This arrangement, we | Testament that physical death is the wages of sin. It is not 
are informed by the first lecturer, was adopted in order that the | written in the New Testament that Christ either ‘“ exhausted 
sequence of ideas in the ‘Apostles’ Creed” might be followed | judgment” or broke the bond which links sin and suffering 
throughout the course. No doubt, after receiving this informa-| together. They might read that He came among us, sharing all 
tion we can discern a certain measure of parallelism between the | the accideuts and subject to all the discipline of our humanity, 
** Creed” and the lectures, but without being told we do not | includingour birth and our death,—that the ties which He sunders 
think that we should ever have guessed that any such parallelism | are only those which bind the human soul to evil, and that 
was intended, for surely a creed which began with these words, | mightier far than the law of sin and death is the law of the 
“TI believe in Faith, God, Sin, and in the Old Testament,” | spirit of liberty and of life. Our authors, however, do not findit 
could hardly be characterized as bearing a striking resemblance | convenient to follow St. Paul in his grand parallelism. They stop 
to the creed whose first utterances are, “I believe in God the} short with the universality of evil, and ignore the sublime 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord.” | proclamation that where sin abounded grace did much mote 
This divergence, however, in t!:e succession of the themes | abound, and that in Christ shall all be made alive. 
discussed is but an indication of a more radical difference between In the Creed we hear of “hell” only in conjunction with the 
the divine facts and hopes proclaimed by the Creed and the | affirmation that Christ ‘ descended” into it, and the future con- 
various propositions which are maintained by our lecturers. In | cerning which the Creed calls on us to express our hope is, 0 to 
thus speaking, we are not forgetting the lecture on the “ Person speak, the future of Christ's spirit. It is the future lighted to 
of Christ Jesus,” which strikes us as by far the ablest in the | faith by the all-assurmg truth that Jesus Christ is the same 
volume, and which is to us, we gladly own, a quite successful | yesterday, to-day, and for ever. It is the future into which 
and most lucid demonstration of the personal identity of the} a man who has been taught to believe that God is love, 
Christ of John and the Christ of the Synoptics. There is,| and that to be godlike is to cultivate a never-failing charity, 
further, some good and suggestive writing in the lecture, which | can send forward his anticipations without misgiving. Far 
contrasts the ethical conditions of the Jewish and non-Christian | off indeed the event may be; but at last the Creed offers 
Gentile peoples; but these admissions do not necessitate any | to human hope the blessed vision of a saintly fellowship 
qualification in the expression of our conviction that the “ Creed” | of men whose sins have all needed and have all received 
and the Swiss confession of faith represent respectively quite | forgiveness, inspired by the spirit of perfect love, and wh 
dissimilar attitudes of the human spirit. We are not ignoring| in the body, raised for ever above all mortal conditions 
the fundamental distinction between a creed and “articles of | ascend evermore in the newness of life everlasting. ‘The Creed 
religion,” more or less logically elaborated; but this distinction | which thus prophesies is a thing rather to be “sung” than 
does not call on us to approve of reflex statements in which the coldly said. There is nothing in it calling for our poor apologies 
spirit of the direct creed, instead of being reflected, is scarcely | or ‘regulative ” makeshifts. It rounds itself into a sublime and 
recognizable at all. beautiful unity ; for what end could the Father Almighty pre 
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to Himself but the holiness and blessedness of all His chil- | 


te other hand, the future of the lecturers is, first, the 

dise of a few picked persons who have succeeded in making | 
the most of both worlds, with the happy heathen not far off; and 
a pandemonium of devils proper, and demonized men | 
god women, the horrible conditions of which are detailed with a | 
ginuteness which one out on a ticket of leave might supply, | 
gi with an apparent gusto that is to us at once savage and | 


geondly, 


blasphemous. ; 
Itnever seems to have occurred to our Swiss theologians that 


goless the Divine Will is opposed equally to 91l sin, wherever 
god whenever it is manifested, we really do not know what sin 
ig, and we get two antagonistic laws for the government of man- 
kind, laws wielded by an omnipotent Partiality,—but of whose 
moral character we have no revelation, and whose varying pro- 
edare fails to supply to us the constant ground of all philan- 
thropic duty. Finally, if the orthodox hereafter be true, then 
Dives is in hopeless torment, but entertaining no small amount 
ofsympathy with his brethren, whereas Lazarus and Abraham 
are in heaven, but with hearts as indifferent to human welfare 
as was that of Dives on earth. Surely ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” was not just the commandment which was 
to be obeyed in hell, but forgotten in heaven. 





HISTORY OF THE NAMES OF MEN, NATIONS, AND 
PLACES.* 
[ris not easy to imagine a more perfect contrast than that pre- 
sented by the volumes before us to a work bearing a somewhat 
similar title which was reviewed not long since in these columns. 
The Rev. Isaac Taylorin his ** Words and Places " devoted immense 
research and philological acquirements to certain very definite 
aod very practical objects. His aim was to make use to the 
utmost of the means furnished by an exhaustive investigation of 
local and personal nomenclature with a view to throwing light 
on obscure points in ethnology, glossology, and general history. 
National habits, the dates of the advance or retrocession of great 
ethnical waves, the gradual mingling of different races inhabiting 
the same locality, or the relative degrees in which each 
retained its characteristic individuality, were the problems to 
elucidate which he devoted his efforts. The work which he 
undertook was to him a means to an end,—the accumulation 
of materials to be used in certain other and more important 


He treats his subject from the outset in the very spirit of the 
true French philosopher. His intellectual energies are fettered 
and confined by no narrow devotion to the pursuit of any one 
branch of scientific inquiry, by no limited scope of investigation. 
M. Salverte would scorn the idea of the task of proving by 
accumulation of detached and minute details the cognate origin 
of the Frankish settlers in Gaul with the Saxon invaders of 
England—one of a dozen similar results attained by Mr. Taylor. 
He takes the history of the world for his field, and proposes by 
a touch of the magic wand of philosophy to make the name of 


every human being, of every country, town, village, mountain, 
| Valley, river, and sea, deliver up all its hidden meanings and asso- 


ciations, all the circumstances, religious, political, social, and 
material, which attended its bestowal. He almost attempts to 
reconstruct the most obscure eras of the ancient world in many 
of their most evanescent aspects, by the long latent light to be 
evoked from the seemingly meaningless names which alone have 
survived. But the task is too great even for a French philo- 
sopher. Mr. Matthew Aruold has suid that nobody knows 
anything in France except a few people in Paris who know more 
than anybody else. This is true; but even this select few cannot 
know everything, and it is difficult to say what species of know- 
ledge would not be more or less required for even the approximate 
carrying out of M. Salverte’s task. The linguistic attainments 
of a Mezzofanti would be of course the primary qualification, 
and M. Salverte scarcely can lay claim to anything of the kind. 
It is needless for the reader to follow him critically into his some. 
what discursive dissertations upon the personal identity of 
Zoroaster, the Avataras of Vishnu, the authenticity of Berosus, 
his remarks on Chinese surnames, ancient Etruscan names, or 
similarly occult subjects, to find that such is the case. It is true 
that of all nations and tongues, ancient or modern, England 
and the English language still present the most insuperable 
obstacles to the aspiring Frenchman; but yet there are many 
Frenchmen even outside the charmed circle of the “few in Paris’ 
who would question the unqualified statement that “in England 
the name of a property is formed by adding the word 
‘hall’ to the family name,” or his explanation of the word 
“hall” as a precise equivalent of the Latin “curia.” But if 
M. Salverte’s grand scheme has neither been fully executed 
nor carried out with accuracy in many of its details, it has still 
served as the framework for a vast amount of excessively inter- 
esting matter which no ordinary or less ambitious plan could 





researches. M.Salverte enters upon an almost identical arena 
of investigation with far different ideas and leaves it with far 
different results. He considers the connection between names | 
and the places, persons, or things which they represent from a 
philosophic and almost transcendental point of view. The only 
object to which he can make his study subservient is a complete 
history of civilization, and as a preliminary instalment of that 
great work are the two volumes translated by Mr. Mordacque | 
intended. A proper name, he argues, is the individuality of the | 
possessor, inseparable from it in his own thoughts and in those of 
others. In the same way the names of countries, rivers, or hills 
all present to the mind in one word a thousand different impres- 
sions, because those very impressions have been presented by the 
object itself. No common noun lacking the active principle of 
the proper name can possess the same power. The human 
mind is infinitely small, and the universe infinitely great, 
and all language necessarily vague and imperfect. If 
every existence and every thing throughout the universe, 
their qualities and their differences, could be distinguished 
by its own proper name, and this distinguishing principle car- 
tied through all the parts of speech, a language would be 
attained in which fallacy, equivocation, and incompleteness 
Would be rendered impossible. The true characteristics of every 
object and its true relations to other objects would be determined 
and expressed without possibility of error. Such would be the 
language of superior intelligences—a language of proper names. 





have comprised. It is true there are many points of the greatest 


| interest on which the volumes before us are strangely deficient. 


The chapter devoted to a problem of infinite attraction under 
many different aspects—the corruption and final disappearance of 
the Roman system of personal nomenclature—is miserably meagre 
and unsuggestive. Indeed though the chapter on Roman names 
is fairly accurate and complete, M. Salverte is far more happy in 
treating of the more suggestive personal surnames of other races, 
the Greek included. It is impossible, however, not to notice the 


| almost total absence of inquiry into a question fraught with most 


important bearings upon the professed object of his work,—what 
were the distinctive peculiarities of the Roman people or of their 
civilization which resulted in their adoption of a system of 
nomenclature so systematically formulated? Neither does M. Sal- 
verte show any great desire to illustrate through his particular 
system of investigation the whole subject of the breaking up 
and remodelling of Latin civilization. Perhaps these and kin- 
dred subjects were scarcely counted worthy of the expenditure 
of the labour of a philosopher. Certain it is that M. Salverte 
devotes more space and manifests a much deeper interest in the 
study of the names of Oriental divinities. Not only does this 
branch of his subject offer stronger attractions to the peculiar 
genius of his philosophy, but it enables him to place in 
what may almost be termed a popular form the results of 
much profound inquiry, both on his own part and on that 
of others, on kindred subjects. M. Salverte is considerably more 
efficient in treating of the mythical or partially mythical than 





Infinitely the greater portion of all human language must con- 
sist of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, which, as Diderot has re- | 
marked, are but current coin, exchanged in conversation and | 
Writing at a conventional value, and without their intrinsic 
Worth being tested. 

Such are the views with which M. Salverte approaches his 
subject, and on which he bases his conclusion that so vast a 
subject as the Listory of civilization is so intimately connected 
with the study of the proper names of all languages in all ages. 





~- History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places. By Eusebius Salverte. 
antlated from the freneh by the Rev. L. H. Mordacque, M.A., Oxon. London: J, 
eussel] Smith. 18s4, 





ase 


the purely historical. We do not know, for example, that his 


| peculiar ability appears more favourably throughout the work 


than in his elaborate investigation of the real foundations of 
the myths of the Gryphins, Arimaspi, and Hyperboreans, 
| which is carried out with a rare faculty of viewing all external 
‘legends on a subject in the light of the character of the 
‘respective peoples amongst whom they were generated, and of 
separating the purely marvellous and impossible from the mixed 
lresults of poct'c imagination, combined with a truly French 
subtleness of ingenuity in deduction from remote co!lateral evi- 


'denee. It is seldom all these qualifications for investigating tle 


‘ 
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obscure border regions of history and legend are so thoroughly | ment of tenderness also, which forbids as much as Possible the 
united with the requisite reading, as in this and many similar | use of ordinary pronouns towards admired persons, and requires 
instances in his work M. Salverte shows that they are in him- | the substitution of descriptive and allusive adjectives, The 
self. ‘surgeons who conducted the post-mortem on Edmund Ken 
are “the learned ones of anatomy,” Kean himself jg the 
‘dear departed,” Sir Walter Scott is “ this modest great one,” 


Madame Catulani, middle-aged at the time of her death, is « our 
\ 


In conclusion thanks are due to the translator for a careful and 
effective translation of a work which, though it coutaius much 
that is unsatisfactory and much that is inaccurate, is still a | 
valuable addition to an important school of literature now in | dear matured loved one,” Mr. Iluskis-on is ** the lamented ona” 
rapid course of development. j When a manager fails ill he becomes ‘the afllicted one,” aud Byrog 
3 is * the gifted one,” and so forth. No doubt this language js used 
PAUL BEDFORD'S REMINISCENCES.* | for the sake of flowery and spritely dcfowrs, and to relieve the 
Tue chief interest of this book is in illustrating that particular | dull causeway of ordinary speech. Certainly it suggests Spare 
sort of “jollity ” which appears to be derived from the mental | scntiment much as the st wnoeney tomes “ the ballet girl OU One 
exercise of inventing an elaborate series of equivalents for | leg suggest a gut Sot * yee: ee ~~ ber are inclined 
ordinary phrases, and swinging yourself along this tight-rope of | to erie tia sa i. ea na rte better concep. 
strained and vulgar circumlocution, instead of moving over the tion of “ Jolly-nose Paul,” as he calls hunself from a celebrated 
ground of ordinary speech. Every one recognizes the artifice as 
it is commonly applied in low comedy; and, at least to the mae ; ; , 
limited extent to which it is applied in farces on the stage, people ; t~ the pyrrin er ee = keencaye sma ae < men of 
not unfrequently appear to derive sufficient stimulus from the so ne ig cltalive oh!” ne a ee 
false and absurd associations thus introduced - ae it a little | Such is rile comedy trying to keep up its reputation off th 
sickly amusement. If, for example, the half-pay lieutenant of}. 4, eee. Sieg ig. ta eer en 
the lore who so often blusters shone in the pa addresses sy ; ihe pind chert, wy ag a, < ptr Bip 
his rival as “ my jolly old cock,” and speaks of himself fumiliarly | a “i yp: tar taltel pegs t-aetignas py Z ea pre ag sian 
as “this chick,”—language apparently also used by Mr. Bedford | mare cls sabia and suppose Pd are in good sot 
when not upon the stage,—there are people, we have no doubt, | Re ticle ager diag a a eet Se Big ta 
who would accept gratefully those familiar allusions to the “2 raga om pon tect = ee rire prepa. 
poultry-yard as facetious commentaries on real life, and feel ee, a ee ee ee P ae 





comic song of his. ‘he following, for example, is quite in hig 








much more cheerful than they would have done if the same | ectamy weet. foun _ aro 
actor had simply addressed his enemy as “my good fellow” canoe iia = ‘ 
and referred : himself by the use of + first sound pronoun. C URR KEN I Li I iD RA L U RE. 
What the secret of the intellectual stimulus apparently conveyed — a 
by this very simple feat is, itis not quite socasy to say. Butthat| <4 andbook for Visitors to Paris. With map and plans. (John Mur. 
school-boys, and young people generally, and fast persons even ray.)—This is really a oo womners sae age eee ae 
when not young, are keenly alive to it, is clear from the very general | ne ant yet tas Che waster a ney — And 
adoption of elaborate special dialects by all these classes, and the | * 9 atventags a — = pier Nic — *% haed enegay 09 
Sis hie une of them annears to aive to the witits. Probably taste, free from flippancies and vulgarisins, and accurate in its his. 
I 1 appeal 0 give I ’ In Paris, too, something of the sort is especially 
when a schoolboy speaks of an o!d gentleman of whom he 
stands in great awe familiarly as an “old cove,” there is} who is not very strong may wander about till he is tired without over 
some sense of humour in the discrepancy between lis private | finding the part o/ the institution he most wants to see. ‘There are fow 
language and his actual relations; aud in thieves’ slang, like persons who have not experienced this at all events in the Louvre or at 
“jerk the tinkler” for “ring the bell,” there is something in | Versailles, where you may very easily walk half a mile in fruitless en- 
the mere parody of a conveutional phrase by images that destroy | deavours to find the right entrance, A plan removes all trouble of this 
its smooth, reticent associations, and that prick the imagination | sort ata glance. We must, however, point out some trifling errors in 
with some prominent picture, to tickle the fancy and answer to | the naming of the plans. The text rightly speaks of the ground floor 
the love of excitement in trifles which belongs to exciting pro- | 4d first floor of the Louvre, while the plan of the ground floor is 
fessions. But Mr. Bedford does not indulge: much in any slang labelled “ first floor.” In the case of Versailles the Manter fs — 
that either comedian, schoolboy, or thief, would think striking | embarrassing, for the ground-floor plan is labelled " first Moor, te the 
or humorous. The only object he appears to have in view is to be | first-floor plan is labelled ‘‘ ground floor.” The general plan of the book 


‘ , eet ‘ is alphabetical, certainly the most convenient for reference and the 
facetious by substituting an uncommon and roundabout phrase for alas ‘ : : va - A 
= most concise. A short account of the different routes from London to 


every common and direct oue. He feels, We suppose, that there is | Paris is prefixed, and a very well written essay on hotels, restaurants, 
a sort of feeble tonic or stimulus to be derived from saying that an cabs, French money and weights and measures, cafés, and reading 
actor “demonstrates” instead of “ acts,”—parily,it may be, because ; " 

it does nof at first suggest the meaning atall, and partly because 
when it does, it also suggests faintly other incongruous ideas, such | & suceess. 

as the demonstration of an anatomist in a dissecting theatre or ofa! The Knapsack Guide for Travellers in Switzerland, with clue maps, 
geometrician, Apparently there is a weak sense of hilarity con- | plans, and mountain outlines. (Join Murray.)—The first of a new 
series, whose price will enable them to compete with the numerous 
guide-books which were rapidly under-selling the well-known Murray, 
and whose weight will be better suited to the purposes of the 
pedestrian. As for this particular work, we believe that its peculiar 
' merits will be best understood by comparing it with others. For the 
leisurely traveller, who is not tied for time, and is merely “ a gentleman 
and a scholar,” the old Murray is the best. For the hasty tourist who 
wants to scamp Switzerland in four weeks, secing all the things people 





torical statements. 
wanted, for the museums are on so vast a scale that a lady or even a man 











rooms. Also there is a scheme for seeing all the sights in twelve days, 
and the best map of the city we have ever seen. The handbook is 


nected with thus lirst throwing your reader off the scent and then | 
supplying him with a few false cross-scents at the moment he finds | 
the true one, At all events being altogether superfluous it sug- | 
gests superfluous energy, and that often of itself suggests jollity. 
When, for instance, we read Mr. Bedford's saying of Ducrow that 
“€so wondrous was the illustration, that the demonstrator became 
the world’s celebrity,” one feels certain that the man who made | 
So foe —- . an Caw Sa 
emcinruge ania Seana | an Poe a er 
dnteie Gite Tr, Belted ted oes at te + we ' tf this, and contains a great deal more information, though not always 
~ eesti A et y +s y ~ . 1 3; — 0) ve. written in the best taste. Of late years, however, another class has 
erever you are, you luxuriate.” When he is simply making | sprung up, who go to Switzerland to explore the mountains, and without 
a geographical note of his whereabouts he says he “ luxuriated " | necessarily passing their time among the eternal snows eschew cities 
at Southampton, Winchester, Chichester, and Portsmouth. Again, | and post-roads as carefully as an Arab. To these men Mr. Ball appealed, 
a minor theatre “ luxuriates” in the Strand. We have heard a but while he produced an admirable work its bulk is inconveniently 
great etymologist maintain that the root of the verb ‘to be”! swollen by a mass of information on scientific subjects, geology, botany, 
in Latin and Greek (es.) and of the verb “to eat” (ed), ave | #4 mineralogy, which are caviare to three-fourths of the young 
the same. What—he used to argue—is to the savage mind | Englishmen who leave Oxford, Cambridge, or the Temple every 
the clearest test of existence ?—of course eating. From some | @™2, wie a knegenek om their backs, Pur Gils ane pos ‘ae 
such association Mr. Bedford passes from “ being,”—no doubt | Guide” ts merrewesd atagted, ough we think ” me caepquens e 
through the assumption that all being as inclusive of eating is | Sanere ee yagenemngr : _— - nye rige tg one ra 
jollity,—to the larger idea of ‘ luxuriating.” [Sy po epg ave —_ — — eae ~ 
But a true comedian’s jollity appears to require a certain ele- | ——. wae Socepetae Cp eenagiee’s Canteens pipiens Mp! °C 
paige which none of Murray’s handbooks are quite as colourless as they 
* Recollections and Wanderings of Paul Bedford. acta not Fancies. Loudon: should be, A number of slight outlines of the great Alpine chains port 
Routledge, different points of view have been added to serve as diagrams by which 
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ible the oe minent mountain peaks may be pocaguinal, and form ® novel : Thoughts or the Eternal. By the Rev. Cosmo R. Gordon, M.A., 
requires gi most useful apace ne ee rfid as well as Switzer- 7 R.G.S. (Longman aud Co,)—These sermons, for under the title given 
®. The and ee ime 3 a ca a = _—. Saal a _ : a one of those volumes of which it is the destiny of 
Kean A Handbook for erat a Gi i — ~~ pla r G ° = et avery clergy meer to publish one, were preached at Manchester, and are 
f is th _The author—for he _ erage 1ing — 1an a a € {0 _ ast giv eu to the world in this form at the request of the writer’s congrega- 
e “ion to the well-known red books is Mr. George Dennis, who has | tion. We think the character of these productions is such as tc make 
ot one,” jolowed the plan peculiar to Murray’s handbooks of making them com- | them very interesting to the doubtless numerous circle of persons who 
18 “ our ite monographs of the country described. The traveller may start | have come under Mr. Gordon's personal influence. Anything very 
Pd One,” eh Murray only, for he will find all the art knowledge, all the history, | remarkable in them taken merely as sermons we do not see. The 
d Byrog spi all the science he wants in the very words of tho best writers on | topics and language are both conventional, as must be the case with 
> is used the subjects. In addition to printed books, Mr. Dennis has had | most sermons; but among sermons which are not original in conception 
eve the yeas toa MS. journal written by Mr. Gladstone during his tour in| they are entitled to a very high place. Mr. Gordon speaks of them 
8 spare jhe island in 1833, and besides three or four shorter extracts we have | with a modesty which we feel sure is genuine, but the perusal of his 
OU One yp animated description of his ascent of Mount Etma, which he seems volume cannot but raise him in the eyes of his friends. 
clined jp have seen under very favourable circumstances. This “magnificent The Theological Works of the Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A. In six 
coUcep. island is still almost ina state of nature. There are but nine miles of volumes. Vol. I., Systematic Divinity. (Houlston and Wright.)—Mr. 
brated railway in it, and carriage-roads ane still few and far between. The tra- | Hinton isa veteran theologian, and we believe belongs to the Baptist 
in his eller must journey over mero tracks on a mule or ina litter, he must body. His writings are, he says, mainly a defence of moderate Calvin- 
ary his own provisions, and, except in the four chief towns, Palermo, ism, and such of them as are polemical are composed with a modera- 
_ Catania, Messina, and Syracuse, there are no decent inns. Vermin and | tion and temper which are very creditable. A- collected edition of his 
eee, tobacco juice on the walls ; dirt everywhere, on the floors, the towels, the works will no doubt be valuable to members of the sect to which he 
sheets, and the table-cloths ; “a roof that fails to keep out the rain, win- | belongs. 
off the dowsthat will not close, adeer without afastening, and alandlord without a The Living God the S wiour of All Mea, By R. W. Dale. (Jackson, 
sally conscience ;”—this is not an aes picture a a way-side tavern. Even | Walford, and Hodder.)—A spirited but rather lengthy sermon preached 
oun the roads are no longer safe, which the old Bourbon p lice did manage before the Directors of the London Missionary Society in May last. 
= to keep secure for the traveller. This, however, with its frightful | The favourite sneer against missionary enterprise, that the converts are 
i ‘0 in tyranny it was necessary to sweep away, and the new police is not yet | no better than the unconverted natives, Mr. Dale answers with much 
spirits wp to its work. ‘The introduction of the conscription, too, has sent some | truth. Christianity does not make men perfect. It only gives them 
0 Ont of the young men to the mountains ; but they only rob when absolutely | new motives for holiness, It took generations to bring European 
re for starving, and political disaffection to the new réyime there is none. On | Christians even to their present very imperfect state, and of course the 
the other hand, climate and sceneryare both beyond measure attractive, | evil habits of the converts still cling to them. Still it is not true that 
and if expense is no great object yo have only to put yourself in the | the Christian communities are no better than the heathen. 
hands ofa professional guide to secure good food. Still Sicily is hardly Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham, translated from the 
to be explored as yet by invalids or ladies. For a country in this | French of Stephen Dumont. By R. Hildreth, (Urabner and Co.)—By 
Mur- condition Mr. Dennis has produced t 1¢ right sort of handbook, for it is those who cannot read M. Dumont’s treatise in the original this trans- 
® of importance not to be troubled with a lot of books, and the possessor | altion is to be welcomed, but it loses immensely by the process, for 
\ ofthis may really dispense with any other. Ina literary point of view | Dumont’s style was just as good as Bentham’s was bad. Mr. Hildreth’s 
good it is unexception ible, but a go vl map of Sicily is wanting, probably | version is rather passively than actively meritorious. He constantly uses 
his. because there is no such thing in existence. 7 words which are French not English, nor has his style in the least the 
‘ally Coffee and Chicory. ay P. Is Simmonds. With numerous illustra- idiomatic savour of our native tongue. It is certainly a curious freak 
=e tions, (E. and F. N. Spon. )—Mr. ‘Simmonds calls this interesting | of fate which has ordained that one of the boldest thinkers of our 
ver little monograph a practical essay 3 it might be fairly called a hand- | country should only become intelligible to an Englishman who speaks 
pane book. The botanical description, chemical analysis, culture, and no language beside his own, after being used as raw material by a 
rat preparation of coffee are succinctly and agreeably described, and house- French littérate ur and then translated back again into English. 
a. wives or bachelors who are particular about this pleasant drink will Wayside Weeds ; or, Botanical Lessons from the Lanes and LHedgerows. 
this find some useful and minute information as to the best mode of brew- By Spencer Thomson, M.D. (Groombridge and Sons.)—The next gene- 
: in ing it, Mr. Simmonds prefers coffee made with cold water. It is re- ration certainly ought to be scientific if innumerable elementary 
eer markable that the use of coffee in Arabia is not of more than four | treatises can make it so. Dr. Thomson fairly coaxes children into 
> is centuries’ standing, the mother-country of the plant being apparently botany with his pleasant clear style and unpretending manner of 
ore Abyssinia. The chief seats of the cultivation are now the Madras treating his subject. The woodeuts with which his volume is pro- 
the Presidency and Ceylon. Mr. Simmonds has produced a useful and | fusely illustrated are re uly admirable for the ingenuity with which 
ok amusing essay, The illustrations are from original drawings and | plants are drawn from different points of view, This volume deserves 
he photographs. success. 
to — ——— 
ts, BOOKS RECEIVED. S z. JAMES’S HALL, (THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
v= Cumworth House, by the author of Caste, 3 vo's. (Hurst Entrances, REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. ; Managers: Messrs. EoMUnD Facconer aad F. B. 
nd & Blackett)—Bell’s Poets, Dryden (C. Griffin & Co)— Third Week, Unabated Attraction, Cuarrerton. 
. lhe public is respectfully informed that th's theatre 


ield (3, Harrison)— Nightly crowded by brilliant and fashionable audiences, 


Surtees (Russell | comprising all the elite of the learned and scientific re will OPEN for the Dramatic Se son on SATURDAY 


NEXT, September 24, when will be performed in con- 





ys, History of the Great Flood at She 
Waifs and Strays, by the Rev. 8S. F. 














” Saith)—The Works of William Shakespeare, by the Rev. | unions, Who, with the whole of the London Press, have ; A - 

A. Dyce, Vol IV. (Chapman & Hall}—Mathematical | pronounced sequence of the unqualified guseese which ate nded its 

8, Exercises, by S. H. Winter, F.R.A.S, (Longman & Co.)— PROFESSOR ANDERSON, revival lust Season the Kk irst Part of Sh ikespetre's Play 

’ Praed’s Poetical Works, by W. M. Praed, M.P., 2 vols in his of HENRY the FOURTH. Sir Joun_ Falstaff, Mr. 

W (Edward Moxon & Co.) —Dalziel’s Hlustrated Goldsmith CYCLOGEOTIC PSYCHOMANTHEUM, Puelps; Hotspur, Mr. Creswick. On Saturday, Sep- 

(Ward & lock)—The Religion of the Universe, by R. an tember 24, Monday 26, and during the week, the per- 

13 = 4 : Dy ERSON’S formances wil! commence with the faree of AN APRIL 
Fellowes, LL.D. (Williams & Norgate)—Handbook for | Miss ANDERSON’S - nee ~ - 

y; Paris; Knapsack Guide to Switzerland (John Murray)— “SECOND SIGHT" Fr UL, after which, at half-past sores . HBNuY’ the 

AGrammar of the French Language, by Henri Van | to be the most astonishing and wonderful entertainment First Part of Shakespeare's Play “ ZNUY the 

. Lam, Part IIL. (Trubner & Co.)—The History of Lan- | ever offered to the public. Owing to the extraordinary FOURTH, Principal characters by Moss's. Phelps 

r es, by ‘Thomus Prendergast (Richard Bentley)— | excitement the Great Hull is crowded from floor to dome ; | es Walter Lucy, Henry Marston, - bee . 

Goldsmith's Works, by J. I’. Waller, LL.D. (Cassell, | not hundreds, but thousands are unable to gain admis- B mnere, Edmund t helps, A. Rayner, + aks ce e, Fe 

. Petter, & Galpin). sion. ‘To preventdisappointment the Stalls and Numbered | Merton, HH. Barrett, Fitzjames, A. Ray noud, PT, 

ecetasaieniens siren alipenaciaaiiiateastnatinite ‘ c eb ne " » . . | Matthews, J. Cormack, &.; Miss Helen Howard, Miss 

‘ 1 ‘9 —— should be scoured previously to witness the Arabella Smith (harp obbdligato to s mg, Mv. Frederick 

) N I C O L L S Greatest pag nin MAGIC” Chatterton), Mrs. C. teieie. To ¢ uclude i the 

7 7 _— my a PRAY face by John Oxenford, Esq., enuiled BUAUTY or 

} GUINEA W A T ERPROOI CLOAK t and the BEASTS. At the termination of the Play the 

’ FOR LADIES Miss ANDERSON'S r National Authem will be sung. Doors open at half- 

“SECOND SIGHT past six, commence at seven. Full prospeccns of the 


is made from the same material as their 
CELEBRATED «ll WOOL, GUINEA TWEED COATS 
for GENTLEMEN, 

which are patronized by travellers all over the world 
These Tweeds effectually resist many hous’ rain. The 
above Cloak has novelty in the shape aud the hood is 
new. All colours are kept ready for immediate use. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Riding Habit, Hat, Jacket, 
aad Cloak Makers, 114, 116, lis, 120 Regent street; 
2 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester ; 

Bold street, Liverpool. 


and 
RETRO-REMINISCENT ORTHOG RAPHIST. 
Every Evening at Kight. 

Fashionable Day Performances every Saturday at Three. 

The Best Stalls for these attractive Representations 
may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Oh 
Boud street, W.; also at Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 48 
Cheapside; and at Mr, Austin’s Ticket Oflice, 26 Picea- 
dilly. Stails (Dress, Nutabered, and strictly Reserved), 
3s.; Baleony, 3s.; Second Seats, 2s.; Body of the Hall 
and Galleries, One Shilling. 





ORD’S EUREKA SHIRT. 
PATTI’RNS ot the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford’s Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
Teeeipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 








TRRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
Next door to Somerset House, Str and. 





YUM 





(KARDLES— Ths NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No holder, paper, or yo required, 
Paented. FIELD'S improved Patent hard, snuffless 
chamber Candle is self-ti ting, clean, safe, economical, 
and burns to the end. Svuld everywhere by Grocers and 
Oilmen. 

Wholesale and for export at the Works, J. C. and J. 
FIELD'S, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Also, FIELD'S celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets aud Patent Puraffine Candles, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Guvernment. 





Season arrangements to be obtained at the box-office 
from ten till five daily. On Saturday, October 1, will be 
performed the Second Part of Shakespeare's Play of 
Henry the Fourth. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Redecorated aud re-opened with the followin 
noVelties :—Professor Pepper's new Lecture on “ Sound 
and Acoustic Illusions,” including au imitation of the 
Brazen Talking Head of Albertus Magnus—Professor 
Wheatstone’s Telephonic Concert—Vechanisim of the 
Piping Bulltinch—Genuine Speaking Machines—Pich- 
ler’s new and beautiful experiment, showing Harmony 
and Discord —The Ghost Illusions aud Sc-nes as usual 
(J. H Pepper and Henry Dircks joiut inventors) by J. 
L. King, e—tew Musical Eutertainment by Mr. R, 
Coote, ilustrating the story of “ Sindvad the Siulor"— 
Paganin’s Ghost will perform daily at 430 and 9.30 all 
those difficult variations on one string aud with one 
hand for which the late Paganiui was so celebrated— 
and itis certainly a novel, extraordinary, aud artistic 
sensation.—Admission to the whole, ls, Open 12 to 5, 
aud 7 wo 10. 
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TMHE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 
P HEAT, and SON have observed for some time 
that it would be advantageous to their customers to See 
a much larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE 
than is usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of 
the style and effect of the different descriptions of Fur- 
niture, it is necessary that each description should be 
laced in separate rooms, They have therefore erected 
arge and additional Show-Rooms, by which they are 
enabled nt only to extend their show of Iron, Brass, 
and Wood Bedsteads and Bed-room Furniture beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but als» to 
provide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 

J»panned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites 
of five or six different colours, some of them light and 
ornamental, and others of a plainer description. Suites 
of Stuined Deal, Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear 
in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic 
Oak Furgpture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various Woods 
will be added, 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large 
numbers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, 
and the effectof any particular Pattern ascertained as it 
would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son's 
original trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed- 
rooms, «nd Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, 
is very grently increased. The entire Stock is arranged 
in Eight Rooms, Six Galleries, (each 120 feet long), and 
Two large Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete 
an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can 
possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the 
Cabinet-work, and they have just erected large Work- 
shops on the premises for this purpose, that the mauu- 
facture may be under their own immediate care, 

Their Bedding Trade receives ther constant and per- 
sonal attention, every article being made on the premise 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. Itis pursable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old 
Spring Mattrass. 

Heat and Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, end Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London. 








LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

aud LAMPS.—W. 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure vertu, the productions of the first manu- 
facturers of Paris, from whom William 8. Burton imports 
them direct. 





Clocks, from...... cccccece 78. Gd. to £25 
Candelabra,from ..... ++-133, 6d. to 16 103. per pair. 
Bronzes, from .. eee eee. 18s. Od. to 16 Lis. 


Lamps, moderateur, from.. 6s. 0d.to 9 Os, 
ee S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Steri- 
ing Silver and Klectro-Plate, Nickel Silvernnd Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, lurnery, Jron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roum, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plaus of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxtordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New 
man yard, London, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpgELABRA, MODERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
Chiva, a.d Glass. SrarvueTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-rooim erected expressly fur 
these articles, 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
+ DELIEKS, Wall Lights, and Lustres, for 
Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507, 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 
. COGNAC BRANDY,—This celebrated old Trish 

Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Lt is pure, 

mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 

ottles, 3s. 6d.each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal townsin England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 

LL Whisky.” 
7ICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 

Established remedies fur Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Acidity, &c. 

THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPRINGS are VERY SUPELIOR to those ord narily 
sold. 

Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application to 
Messrs, BuRROW, MALVERN. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
JRYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
> SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, ignite only on 

the Box. 

‘These Safety Matches, Vestus, £c., contain ne ther 
pl« sphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, isuit- 
ug Ouiy cm the box, affurd to liie and property gieat 
Pretection aguinst accidental tires, 

Fuirneld Works, Bow, Lo:don, E. 

Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLE, 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety off DEANE'S—Gas Chan leliers, newly-desizne 
style and finish. three-light glass, from 63s, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best} DEANKE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons 
manufacture, strongly plated. : approved patterns, 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur} DEANE’S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e. of superior quality, 
DEANE'3—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin} DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-r 
Dish C vers iu sets, 183., 30s., 49s., Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. nade 
63:.. 78s. DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, variet 
DEANE'S—Papicr Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2I1s., patterns, Freuch and Knglish, ¥ of 
new patterns constently introduced, and Japan Goods, Iron Ware 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- Culinary Utensils » and 
sell’s and other patent improvements. DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, te 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and strong, and serviceable, 
Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. DEANE'S—Horticultura! Tools, Lawn Mowers Garde 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and Rollers, Wire-work, &e. : 2 
handsome «assortment. DEANE'S—Harness, Siddies, aud Horse Clothin 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths tor every purpose. Bath- manufactured on the premises, of my 
rooms fitted complete. best material, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


(The Monument), LONDON BRIDGE 


d Patterns, 
» in all modern and 


with Be iding 


DEANE'S—Tin 


» Well made, 








DEANE AND CO. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has beep 





noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
- 11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 
SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1310. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
’ 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘“* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarsirion, 1862, Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and JI. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


Ts rH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supphing artificial Teeth on a 
system of PainLess Denrisirky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, atfording 
support to loose teeth, reudering unuecessary either 
Wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are See 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, Fer the ellicacy, utility, and success 
of this syste vide ‘* Lancet,’ 
*,* No connection with any one of the sam32 name. 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
( 1 ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
yo ed this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and Chemica! analysis, re 
ports that it contains the three essentiai properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 
FLAVOUL. 
that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassail’s Report. 
S.ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
lane, aud Wentworth 


aving subject 


DELICATE 


Taytor Brorners, Brick 


street, London, N.E. 

gree Naren care - = SAUCK.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 

Me: ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
= TEETH.—second edition, corvected and revised, \ This delicious condiment, pronoun te by Coue 
free for seven stainps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and noisseurs Pe ne ee ices 


of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
v7) aNd PAU ay 


“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 

to ourselves und to society, and we cannot do better is prepared solely by Lea and Peruins. 

than recommend for general perusal Mr. E,kell’s The public are respectfully cautioned aguinst worthless 

rreatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— | imitations, and should see that Lee and Perriss’ 
uaines are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 


Telegraph, June, 20, 181. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE aud BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 














\ AY GOOD DIGESTION WAIL 
a ou APPETITE, aud HEALTIL on BOLH. 
If these then fail, use Dr. Lang's Essential Spirit of 
Melissus ; it is pleasant to the palate, exhilarating and | 
invaluable to nervous temperaments. To be had 4 





Wholesa'e Medicine Vendors and all respectable 
Chemists &c,, throughout the Country, in Bottles at 
23. 91. each. Fall 
inclosing the Bottles. 


seutniividisininnnpian tii 
SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
i riet'’s CELEBRATED UNITED 
re pRrpes > 6 a wt tal SERVICE SOAP TABLEYS, 4d. aud 6d. each 
Ys PE ! SIA. — MO lt sO N Ss | Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


directions fur use on Wrappers | 


PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form | dom; ‘but the Public should ask for Field’s, and 32 
tor administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. | that the name of J. C. aud J. FIELD is on cach packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtaiwed weir 


Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., | 
5s., and 103. each, 


‘ ; Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d, 
aud 4s. 6d, each. 





Prize Medal Paratline Candles. 
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— ARMY CONTRACTS. 
ier will be received at this Office 
unl 


ti] 12 o'clock noon on the 29th of ——— 
+ villi oenter into Contracts 
3 who may be willing to en 

pom person 


PFT RAGE AND PAILLASS E STRAW, 


titie . ) 
jaguch qual ind Forces stationed in the following 
Ber a imovember, 1861, to 31st October, 1865. 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


n House, Knightsbridge and Magazine Bar- 
1 Brees, Hyde Park, and Kensingten. 
nts Park and St. John’s Wood Barracks. 

’ New Barracks, Chelsea. : : 
$ Wallington and St. George's Barracks. 
; The Tower. 

t Foanslow and Kneller Hall. 
7, Hampton Court. 

indsor. 
. Prighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to Shore- 

ham. 

10. Guernsey. 
IL Jersey. 
12, Alderney. 

Separate Tenders must be made for Forage and for 
Paillasse Straw for each of the above-mentioned Stations 
or Barracks as separately grouped and numbered. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
ebisined on application at this Office, by letter ad- 

to the Senior Commissariat Officer orin person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 

and signed, and no Tender will be noticed unless 
delivered at the under-mentioned Office, under closed 
quvelope (marked on the vutside “ Tender for Commis- 
sariat Supplies"), before 12 o'clock noon ou the 29th 
September. 

Deputy Commissary-General’s Office, 

5 New street, Spring Gardens, 
London, 8.W., 5th September, 1864. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
HE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held in YORK, from THURSDAY next, 
the 22nd, to THURSDAY, the 29th of SeerEMBeER, 1504. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. Lord Brougham. 
GryeralL SEcRETARY—George W. Hastings, Esq., 
Adam street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Passengers to York on this occasion can travel both 
ways for ONE Fare on all the Principal Railways, on 
the production ofa Voucher, which may be obtained from 


the Local Secretaries, with any further information re- 
quired. 
THOMAS TERS, ) General 
WM. PROCTER, Local 


8. W. NORTH, ) Secretaries, 


Guildhall, York, September, 1864. 

UNDAY NEXT, 18ta SEPTEMBER. 

—United national consideration of the question, “ Is 
the Gospel preached to the poor in England?” The 
clergy and congregations are earnestly and affectionately 
invited to direct their thoughts and prayers to the 
national and individual duty of removing all obstacles 
which now prevent the Gospel from being preached to 
the great body of the working and poorer classes, the 
imminent social dangers involved therein, and the best 
means of restoring them to the full aud equal enjoyment 
of their Christian privileges. 

Attention isalso entreated to the pluin intimations of 

God's will throughout Holy Scripture against any dis- 
tinction whatever being made between the poorest persons 
and others in His public worship, andin favour of the 
weekly offering to God, by each individual ssa means 
of providing for pious and charitable purposes. 
Collections are promised in some churches in aid of 
the National Association for Promoting the Weekly 
Offertory and Freedom of Worship. In churches where 
collections are not made all who would hke to aid, in 
however trifling a degree, the Society's great work to 
promote the preaching of the Gospel to the poor, may 
send their contributions to the General Secretary, E. 
HERFORD, Esq., Munchester, or to any local secretary 
of the National Association. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JO-EPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
& novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
ersos engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
arranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
Adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with five, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Buokseilers. 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Taham street, Birmingham ; at of John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 


ALVEO PEDE 
TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 

PEDES.” 

Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 


fumers, in half-b ities, Ls. 64., aud votties, 23. 6d. each ; 
Wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C. 








S. 





wiih 


s as may be required, for the use of | 


FORAGE. 

1, Hyde Park, Kensington, Regent's Park, and Horse | 
2 aonaee ond Koeller Hall. 
¢, Hampton Court. 
4, Windsor. 

Brighton. 
¢, Sandhurst. 
—_ PAILLASSE StRAw. 


Merchants | 
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WASTED, FIFTY THOUSAND | 

POUNDS, in sums of not less than £5,000 each, 
for three years at six per cent., upon ample security of 
first-class, good dividend-paying [English Railway 
Stock.—Address W. J., care of Messrs. Sheffield and | 
Sons, Solicitors, 68 Old Broad street, E.C. 





Sheen DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BAaNkEns. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 


| and advances made upon negotiable security. 


Money received on deposit, at call, and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms,as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 








[NTEBNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
SOCIETY (Limited). 
60 Threadueedle street, Loudon, E.C. 
Dinecrors, 
Robert Benson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson and Co.) 
John F. Flemmich, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Huth & Co.) 
Robert A. Heath, Esq. (Messrs. Heath and Co.) 
Junius S. Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody & Co.) 
William A. Quentell, Esq. (Messrs. Frihling & Guschen.) 
Herman Stern, Esq. (Messrs. Stern Brothers.) 
GENERAL MAnaGER—William Hope, Esq., V.C. 
In consequence of numerous applications the Directors 
have agreed to accept deposits in sums as low as £50, at 
a fixed rate of interest. and for periods not less than one 








year. By order, 
WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


G LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


to be 


| and the above award by some of the most eminent 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally acceptedby the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co.,172 New Lond street, 
London, and sold byall respectable Chemists throughout 
the world 





AUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot aud Cold Meats, aud uurivailed for general 
use, is suld by all respectable Deales in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the [executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL Orners are Spurious Iurrarions. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, sooften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it Caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot tail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 2ls,, 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 





ls. Double ditto, 31s, Gd. 423., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. 10d, Post ollice orders to be made payable to John 


White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 103., and 1lés, each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the most 
gentle yet most effective apericnts, and therefore 

betier calculated for a family medicine than any other 
drug. They always set the stomach right, rouse the 
liver, Stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse the 
whole +ystem. Holloway’s pills are most useful in 
chronic weakness of the stomach induced by luxurious 
living, sedentary habits, or other causes They have 
restored tue emaciated to health after every other 
means had failed. While they are purifying they are 
strengthening, while regulating they are increasing 
nervous and muscular power. These pills do not excite 
any violent action in the body ; heuce they are specially | 
suited to the young and feeble, whose coustitutions may 
be irretrievably injured by more powerful medicines. 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, wil! be commenced on Ist October, 1304, 
pues SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated, will be edited by Dr. Gurunis. 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 

Illustrated, will be issued in Mounth'y Parts, price 
7d. ; and Weekly Numbers, price ld. 
T HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated, will be published at 32 Ludgate hill, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 











Just published, price 3s. 6d. with Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece, 
Dedicated, by permission to Field-Marshal H.R.H, the 
Duke of Cambridge, K G., &c. 
of 


AMOUS- REGIMENTS the 
BRITISH ARMY. With a Skete of the Rise 
and Progress of the British Military Es:ablishment, 
Chronological Table of Rattles and Sieges, nearly One 
Hundred Biographical Sketches of British Generals, 
List of Regiments, de. By W.H. Davenporr Apams, 
Author of * Famous Ships of the British Navy.” 
London: James Hoae and Sons. 


TNHE ROYAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 29 Lombard street, London; and Royal 

Insurance Buildings, Liverpool. 

At the ANNUAL Meertno, on the 5th inst., the following 
were some of the leading results disclosed in the 
Report to the Shareholders 

FIRE BRANCH. 

The Premiums of the Year 1863 reached the 
sum of £541,668 

Being an advance of £40,977 

over 1562, an amount of increase exceeding that of any 

previous year, 

The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been 
enhanced in four years by the large sum of £113,353 


£75,993 
£33,9)6 


see eeeeeeeree eee ee eee ee 


reece eee ee ee eee ee 


The Duty paid to Government in 1862 was .. 
Ditto, ditto, 1863 ....0. 
showing an increase in one year of .......... £12,973 

Among the incidents which have tended to the advance- 
ment of the Royal within the last few months may be 
reckoned its action with respect to the losses su-tained 
by the explosion of the Lowty Sleigh, which alchough 
only consistent with the general tenor of the conduct of 
the Company, and ultimately proved to be no more than 
what had been done in former times by the oldest and 
most proverbially honourable among its Contemporuries, 
yet attracted attention and public favour by its unhesi- 
tating promptness. 

As the largest total of Revenue and the largest ratio 
of progression have been attained in the present year, 
80 it happeus that the largest Profit which it has ever 
fallen to the Directors to record has likewise on this oc- 
easion to be announced. The balance of Net Profit on 
the year has amounted to £83,545, of which sum 
£34,100 only has been appropriated to Dividend and 
Bonus, and the large Balance of £49,444 been carried to 


Keserve. 
LIFE BRANCH. 

The progress of the Life Braneh, as shown by the New 
Business transacted in the last year, is most promising, 
and the advances made year by ne in tie amount of 
New Insursnees effect d show clearly the @stimation in 
which the Company is held. The following is @ stute- 
| ment for the last tive years :— 

Net Summ Assured on New Policies 


after deducting Guurantees. Net Premiums. 





1859 ...-.. £404470 11 10 oe LIB86 OO OS 
1860 ccc 44924116 2 ...... 15.079 17 lo 
1861 ...... S211 17 O ...... 16627 1B 0 
1862 Wwl427 16 8 ...... 22333 13 2 
1s63 wcooore§ 752,546 1810 .oee., 24,09 12 8 
This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent. on the 


Sum Assured, and upwards of 80 per cent. on the 
Premium received in the course of five years, may 
| justly be considered as larger than any which could 
| have been reasonably expected. The first half of the 
| current year 1864, however, far outstrips the rativ of 
increase indicated by the figures just quoted, as the Sum 
Assured for that period of six mouths only ac ually 
exceeds half-a-million sterling. 

The rate of Mortality likewise still presents highly 
favourable features, aud augurs well for the result wo be 
shown by the quinquennial investigation, which is to 
take place when the present year is concluded. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary iu L mdon. 


August, 1864. 








v= PFORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William sireet, City 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 

At the Annual General Meeting held ov the 12th May 
last a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed... .. ..--£410,000 


The Aunual Income is over ....... ceseeee 70,000 
‘The Claims by Death paid exceed ,,........ 310,000 
. 145,009 


Bonuses declared seeee 

Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


OUTIL AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Every description of Bauking business conducted 
with South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 


with the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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On September 26 will be published, in 5 vols. post 8vo. cS’ NEW Worry 


| A MISSION to D: HOMEY b by CAP 


The WILMOT FAMILY. A Novel. by the Author 7 On Wednesday next a . be pt SA NEW 


rations S, with xov 


‘+ Life in Tuscany.” Xe. A MISSION | i TO DAHOMEy 


— Jeinga THREE MONTHS’ RESIDENoR 


| 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. I i hs ton . His Majesty, “Bi ge © 

n which is described the Manners andc usto How 
The TWO ANASTASIAS. A Novel. ;, PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN | —— 
| 
| 








Country, ineluding the Human S,erifie ce 


8 vols. post 8 Episodes in Real Life. By Mrs, FLona Dawson, By Captain R. F. Burt oN, S 
arlene pais | a gtr and Corre ed lent of Washington late H. M. Pilgrim ‘sioner to Dahomey, and the Auuthor of a 
| - ee ‘ — , = ‘A Pilgrimage to Meccah and 1M dinay +A sto 

MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, | thou. tus wis. pootsve nt ta i 
late Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his | ee ees ‘ day next son F 
Contemporaries and ‘Times. By W. J. Frrzpatnick, | THE NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). By NEW WORK by Miss FREER _ te 
Eq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. | tlie Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit." In3 vols. | This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo,, with Portaay achiered 

“ hia enbiect ¢ - dim- | 
=. F rs rg tee “ bytes poste nel | post 8vo. The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE y vl! 
a do z s > ibishop’s Ss so : f 
vaste 6 is - BB hte in a true light, and not disguising “ The work has humour and originality, and will be | AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of L, eatin ¢ 

his failings."—Morning Post | read with interest.”—Athenwum. and the Age eed ep —— SEBASTIAN, kj u Atl 
| Portaga istorical Studies. From nuy mer, i *Thre 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Baingien Se Street, Publisher in Onin wy to Her mage published Sources. By Manrna Warnes Fane “ 

SS ee (Ready this day 


DEDIC ATE D to CHARLES DICKENS, By, 


New Work by ‘Miss “Frances Power Cobbe. This day no, Tle and Deva Aag 
DENIS DONNE. By the Authry fo" 


“Sir Victor's Choice, 
CN “There are three episodes at least in these volomg The 
I ; A I C Ss e which Miss Thomas: should guard most jealously, fe 
‘af there isthe macerial of an, exe Corto taee 
; T q TOP y > ni es preel gonten, fell af aaah — 
BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, I EO! LE, AN D I LACES nurs ne buted a nes ss se - cat anne ¥ 
> 5 ) —_ ve 107 
IN ITALY IN 1864. send “ents. Denes," 07 


NEW EDITION of “TREVLYN HOLD” 


By FRANCES POWER COBBE. On Tuesday next will be published, in 1 vol, priceg, wool 


uniform with *“* Exist Lynne ” and “ Verner’s Pride” 





Early in October will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo., about 450 pp., cloth. 




































































‘ Two 
ConTENTS. TREVLYN HOLD: a Novel. By thy J ise! 
Chapter 1.—Italia Rinascente. , ¢ ‘hapter 11.—The Nemesis of Woman, Author of* Rast Lynne.” (On Tuesday nert oe 
2.—Italy Mends Her Ways. »  12.—Catholic Italy. Also just published, uniform with the above 
,  8—ZLtaly Sent to School. » 13.—Padre Passaglia, JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. 6, caaRtt 
i 4, —Italy Goes to Drill. .  14.—ANiidonna Immacolata, | ELEANORS VICTORY. 6s. 
5. —Italy Tried by Jury. ” 15.— Protestant Italy. pn op et ge \ ea 1 
6.—Italy Reads Her New spaper. » 16,—Lialian Furniture. | | RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 63, 
>»  %—Ltaly Tries * Liberty, Equality, and » 17.—People One Meets in Italy. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5., ; 
; the Feudal System. ., 18.—Places Where the Author Wrote This BARREN HONOUR. 6s. Pp 
rs ers —" Book. Nervi with No Ssahts | SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. ( 
8.—Will Italy Gain Venice and Rome? Book. Nervi with No Sights. eiataainsctitiinia aii Sitiaaahiel q Agents 
9,—Will Italy Lose Naples. e 19.—Peaceful Pian Also just publishec aw ation at all the invited 
, 10.—TZis Maseroni ITinself Who Now » 20.—Ci-Devant Italy. The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. By Epyap ye 
Sings. Dicey, Author of “ Rome in 1860." In 2 vols, an 
. = |} MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the Author of “Gy Jowest 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster Row, E.C. |" Livingstone.” In 2 vols. ’ i 
——————ee GUY WATERMAN: A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel 
eo ee Nit pte oS a eee a Drake's Wife.” In 3 vols. 
ry WN’ TOZO: \.—Dr. COBBOLD' Ss NEW . a 
y tHED ANCE: Novel. 
MR. MURRAY 5 “4 WORK on PARASITES.—Ready this day, in | WSIGHED in the BALANCE: a Novel. By Jum oat 
‘ one handsome volume, super-royal 4vo., price £1 11s. 6.1. oe “2 Nes , 
FO REIGN HANDBOOKS. With a1 coloured pon tinted "plates, Sonptiolag 156 | STRIFE and REST. By the Author of “ Agnes Home” 0 
Separate figures, together with 82 woodcuts, making a In 2 vols. 1 
total of 238 Ilusirations. seo ae. 
; > ‘PAVE J > ; - eisai Pom Raita . . 
HAN DBOOK of TRAY EL TALK, for the 0 & Gremmeins thannes) Gitus the tentetinen| TINSLEY BROTHER , 18 Catherine street ats 
Use of Englishmen Abroad, in German, French, Ita-| gessyiption of the lustrations will be sent free upon ao a <==» 
Han and Ragtieh, $e. 64. application to the publisher. WEALE’S SERIES. Mi 
HANDBOOK—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and} Groomwnnince and Soys, 5 Paternoster row, London, On 8 
the RHINE, Map. Post 8vo. 10s. F — ———— DAIRY MANAGEMENT; PIGS av A 
. x a a te Demy 8vo. extra Cloth, 63. 6:., free by post. POULTRY. By R. Scorr Bury. Dlustrated, % () 
gg yay elles I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- [ Immediately, 
TYROL. Maps. Post 8yo, 10s. 4 mena. Third E.lition. By Leo H.Grinpoy. STOCK—CATTL E, SHEEP, and 
HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND and_ the , s T . those wn ae light in ~ — rey sec anes HORSES. By R.S. Burn. Illustrated. 28. 64 — 
ALPS. Maps. Post 8vo. 95 ectual powers dese very thoughtiul an enutifully 
2 eK . 2 written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the FARMING ECONOMY, THEORETI- 
HANDBOOK — GERMAN, FLEMISH, and | source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many CAt. and PRACTICAL, By R. Scorr Burs. Dw ; 
DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Mlustrations, 2| fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sun. trated. 2s, 
= weaning a wa ; London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. | SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. By , A. 
HANDBOOK —FRANCE and the PYRE- Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. t. Scorr Burn. Illustrated. 2s. Can 
NEES. Maps. Post 8vo. 10s IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josepn| WARMING and VENTILATION. Brut 
HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. ParkER, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, C. Tomiinson. New Edition, enlarged. Tustrated ; 
Map. 16mo, 5s, ‘All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 3s. M 
a _ , rs There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, li ‘ 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN., Map. 2 vols. Post play of any kind, every word is an see deested to the BRICK and TILE MAKING. By £ Serine 
8vo. 30s. mark.” —Briti r Standard, Donson. New Fdition. Illustrated. 2s. pe 
ut ANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Map, Post 8vo.| _ London: F, Pawan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. | DRAINAGE and SEWAGE of TOWMS fener 
Now ww veehy, demy 8vo., price og the Secoi - E diti mn | = s _— oS on 
H ANDB OOK — NORWAY, SWEDEN, and revised. | Py 4 
DENMARK. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s. NTEDILUVI: HISTORY and | DRAIN AGE of DIS TRICTS aa , 
TAPRATIVE . . ANDS. yG. D. Demrszy, Illustrated, la 
H ANDBOOK—NOR fH ITALY and VENICE: NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the | ; TAT T 
hans. atten, 19s 6 early portions of the Book of Genesis criicaly| LAND and ENGINEERING SUR- Stock 
vaca examined and explaiued, By the Rey. E.D. RenpELt. | VEYING. By T. Baker. New Ellition. Iw the D 
HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY and FLO- London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. | trated. 23. — Send 
4 D6 |U©*® Ips. Pos = Os, 7 ere ve = ‘ a fi — 
ree See gsc Price 6d., post free, 74. CLAY LANDS and LOAMY SOILS. 
. 1 ; . , ro r 
1: ge ry ROME and its ENVIRONS ‘| 98 ‘THAN D.—Vitman’s Phonographic | 1 gah sachs §° 
vl ae yee Teacher, 310th Thousand. | COTTAGE BUILDING: or, Hints for 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. London: Ff, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C | Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes in r 
Map. Post 8vo. 10s, Holcl | Illustrated. 1s, om 
“ : b YHO C y PAR i TTD 1S 
HANDBOOK—SICILY. Plans.. Post 8vo. | (} Prin oot ~ Ne RIOUS, and | RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (A Mannal the | 
le READY of av ry capital assexil lage of Hare snk Gan | of the Mollusca). By P. Woopwary. Illustrated Roon 
IANDB OOK — ITALIAN SCHOOLS of} °"s Bo ks, in choive condition, many of the m in black id. — 
PAINTING. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 30s de ud of t rarity aud tuterest, including | Saya me 
send ee saneeanemeees - ~ apnlicininns , Karly Englis ry, Topography, Books of | London: Vinrvz Broruens and Co,, 1 Amen corte. centi 
HANDBOOK --GREECE. Maps. Post 8vo. Prinis ‘ila minaied Missils, &¢., and many works of un- | -—— - sed 
15s. common occurrence, printed in ube fifteenth and sixteenth | - 1 , > yy Dar TON 
, ~~. — eo = * centuries. Sent by post on eipt of 0 st ie i HE COL OU R E D DECORAT 2 high 
HANDBOOK—EGYPT and the NILE. Map. | dressed Tioatas oa Gate Rodwell}, 55 Condna ree, lee ROHS. — RUSSIAN CHURCH tee t 
Post 8:0. 153. New Bond street, London, W.—Libraries purchased, | Tue “ BUIL ‘DE of LHIS DAY contains :—Fine View with 
HANDBOOK—SYRIA and PALESTINE Bookbinding, &e. | of “c dion “) of the Russian Embassy in L nS ana 
Maps. 2vols, Post 8vo, 249 Career NEW BOOKS, REVIEWS, ée. Coloured Decoration of Churches, ilia-trared—Pales a 
r + wee 5 ae ’ * Law in America— Winds x Sionite 33—New Baildiogs @ ofa 
HANDBOOK—BOMBAY and MADRAS. supplied at a discount of 2d in the 1s. from the published | the Citv—A Run to the Lakes, and vari »us other papers throu 
Maps. 2vols. Post Svo. 24s pe ef a volume issue . fg = be sold for | with all the as ews and sanitary intelligence ; “s _ 
- S$. 2d.; at 103., 83 3., 16 nd so onin pr ost. 5d.—1 York stree ~<a 
Joun Mcmnay, Albemarle strect. nacineng 3. and so onin pro | ~ & sen Aly Sd. L York street, Covent G arden, au 7": 











1864, 








WoRs THE 
'S oom fF yew & POPULAR NOVELS. 
ma wit “oW READY AT ALU THE LIBRARIES. 
OMEy: 2 In 3 vols. 
N° wie HP nye COST of CAERGWYN. By Mary 
UStoms of ty How!TT. 3 vols. 
fle, de, (MWORTH HOUSE. By the Author 
“ Caste.” 
Tit fm of great ability." —John Bull. 
“ve, Fon and HEIR. 3 vols. 
~ «The author may fairly congratulate herselfon having 
h Portraig sieved 8 legitimate success." —Saturday Review, 
NNE y fF ggpILTY or NOT GUILTY. By the 
ut Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
, mente © Three brilliant volumes. The story never flags.”— 
ye Sun. 
dey, : , he Author of 
ma Bees Sey: Le ee 
“No Church,” “Owen: & Wail, &e. 
30d Edition 


the 
Epwizy 
ls, 
of “Gay 
E* Abel 
Samay 


Home,” 


THE 
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AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author 
ofA Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. 

The MASTER of MARTON. 3 vols. 

[Just ready. 

gonstand BLackeTT, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(Limited). 


OXES and PARCELS of the BEST 

and NEWEST BOOKS are forwarded daily from 
WUDIE'S LIBRARY to every part of the Country, 

Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite 

in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 

the principal Books of the Season on moderate terms, 

snd with the least possible delay. 
For Prospeetuses apply to 
Caantes EpwarD Mvpir, New Oxford street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(Limited). 


URCHASERS of BOOKS for PUBLIC 
or PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, intending Emigrant~, and others, are respectfully 
invited to apply for the SEPTEMBER LIST of WORKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for Sale. 

The List contains the names of more thin One Thou- 
sand Works of the Past and Present Seasons at the 
jowest current prices. 

(mates Eowarpv Munir, New Oxforl street, London. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 











On the 20th inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 
price £1 11s. 6d. 


ORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the Author of “‘ East Lynne,’’ “* Verner’s Pride,” 


London; Brapavry and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW WORK. 
On September 22 will be published, Vol I., price 11s. 
AN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
} By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With 20 Illustrations. 
Cuarman and Harr, 193 Piccadilly. 
This day is published, price 6s. 
AYE UNIVERSITY PRIZE: an 
Essay on the Authenticity of the Book of Daniel. 
By the Rev. J. M. Funuer, M.A, St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and Curate of St. Peter's, Pimlico. 
Cambridge: Detcuron, Ben, and Co.; 
Brut and DALpy. 


\ IDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION; or, 
4 Our Endowed and Commercial Schools. A 
Sermon delivered in the Parish Chureh of Chipping 
Campden, August 30, 1864, at the re-opening of the 
Grammar-School. By JouN Sanprorp, B.D., Arch- 
deacon of Coventry. 
London: Rrvixncrows, 
Crosstey and BILLINGTON. 





London: 





Waterloo place; Rugby: 








0 BOOK-BUYERS.—Heath’s Cata- 

logue of recent additions to his very extensive 
tock of Standard Works in English History, Biography, 
the Drama, Theology, Classics, and General Literature. 
Send stamp for postage.—497 New Oxford street, London, 


















SALES BY AUCTION. 
OUTHGATE and BARRETT, Auction- 
J eers of Literary Property, 22 Fleet street, London, 
i Teturning their grateful thanks for the lhberal 
Supportawarded during the season just concluded, beg 
respectfully to cull the attention of their Friends and 
the Public to the great advantages offered at their 
Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works con- 


T HE 


MACMILLAN 





New Volume of “The Golden Treasury Series.” 


—_—- 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, with a Vignette by J. Nour Paton, 
engraved in steel by C. IH. Jeens, priee 4s. 6d, 


BALLAD 
A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by WILLIAM 


Author of “ Day and Night Songs,” &e. 


and CO., 


BOOK. ° 


ALLINGHAM, 


London and Cambridge. 











TOM BROWN 


This day is published, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AT OXFORD. 


By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 











SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY. 
CHIEFLY LYRICAL. 


Selected and Arranged for Use, with Notes and Introduction. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 


Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








Next week, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


7 

FIRESIDE 

By J. RUSSELL LOWELL, Author of the “ Biglow Papers.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


TRAVEL. 








IRELAND. 


July 18, 25—The Percies (Duke of Northumberland), 
with Map—14} by 174 

August 1—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 

August 8—The Lowrners (Karl of Lonsdale). 

Angust 15, 22—The Sran.eys (Ear! of Derby). 

August 29—The GrosvenoRs (Marquis of West- 
minster), 

September 5—The Firzwiirtams (Ear! Fitzwilliam). 
September 19, 26—The CavenpbisuEs (Duke of Devon- 
shire). 

October 3, 10—The Bentincks (Duke of Portland). 
October 17, 24—The CLunrons (Duke of Neweastle). 
October 31, and November 7—The STannores (arls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and Harrington). 

November 14, 21—The Tatnors (Earl of Shrewsbury). 
November 28—The Leveson Gowers (Duke of Suther 
land). 

December 5—The PaGets (Marquis of Anglesey). 
December 19—The Manners (Duke of Rutland). 
December 26, and January 2—Tue Monraaus (Duke of 
Manchester). 

January 1l6—The Osnornes (Duke of Leeds). 

January 23~—The Firzroys (Duke of Gratton). 
January 30, and February 6—The Spencers (Duke of 
Marlborough, Earl Spencer). 





THE 
GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND, 


E following Articles on the GOVERNING FAMILIES have appeared in the SPECTATOR 
since July 11, 1863, and will be completed this month, the whole forming a PERFECT 
HISTORY of the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND and WALES. 
will be followed by Series on the GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND and 





These 


With the first of the Series a Map of considerable interest was issued gratis, showing the 
Owners of Large Territory in England and Wales. 


February 15, 20—The Grenvintes (Duke of Bucking- 
ham). 

February 27 and March 
Bedford). 

March 12—The RussELis (Under the House of Bruns- 


5,12—The Russeiss (Duke of 


wick). 
April 2, 9.—The Cecinis (Marquises of Exeter and Salis 


bury). 

April 16, 23—The Viturers (Earl of Jersey and Earl of 
Clarendon). 

April 30—The Bantnos (Lord Ashburton). 

May 7, 4—The Perry Firzmavnrices (Marquis of Lans- 
downe). 

May 21, and June 4, 11—The Henrnerts (arls of Pem- 
broke, Carnarvon, and Powis). 

June 18, 25—The Somersers (Duke of Beaufort). 

July 2, 9—The Berxeveys (Lord Fitzhardinge). 

July 16, 23, 309—The Sevwuovns (Duke of Somerset, 
Marquis of Hertford). 

August 6—The Lennoxes (Duke of Richmond). 

August 13, 20, 27, and September 3—The Howarps 
(Dake of Norfolk). 

September 10—The Vanes or Fanes (Duke of Cleveland, 
Earl Vane, Earl of Westmoreland) 











bected With the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal tho very 
Centre of London, with a connection of the most exten- 
sive character, the result of Forty Years’ successful 
business, they feel that in soliciting Consignments the 
high stauding of their house will be a sufficient guaran- 
tee that property commitied to their charge will meet 
With the utmost care and attention, and be disp: sed of at 
40 advantage unattainuble through other channels. 
Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion 
ofa Sale, aud sh juld Southgate and Barrett be unable 
through press of business to realize as early as could be 
wished, they will make an advance comme..surate with 
the value of the property. 

The New Season commences the first week in October. 


mghfare, in the 


short intervals, in the “ SPECTATOR.” 








= ett 


GOVERNING FAMILIES of SCOTLAND, which will appear from Week to Week, or at 
With the first will be given a 


THE 


GREAT GOVERN INGFAMILIES OF SCOTLAND. 


ARLY in October will be published the first of a Series of Articles on the GREAT 
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MAP SHOWING THE HOLDERS OF LARGE LANDED TERRITORY 
IN SCOTLAND, 
Executed by Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON, of Edinburgh. 
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JAMES L DENMAN, 


11 Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, EC. 


And 20, Piccadilly, W., London, 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES 


OF GREECE AND HUNGARY, 








GREEK WINES. 





Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 Qr. casks 
SANTORIN.* gals.equal gals. equal ATHENS. gals. equal —— 7 “| 
to7doz, to 14 doz. ss ; to7 doz, ‘wlidw 
SANTORIN, a dry red — with Port- Perdoz, £ &. £ s.| MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry Perdoz, g¢ 5, 4 
wine Sev cne Eee a3 & 20s. ...614...18 4 wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 
THERA, a white wine, full of hole, Madeira — of Burgundy... ‘ - 168. ..5 6...1019 
character ... 20s....614...18 4 — HYMET, White, light pure din- 
ner wine, approaching Chablis in charac- 
CORINTHE, a very rateu full- bellied when, cages aeee 
possessing a Champagne flavour.. . 24, ..716..15 4 = without setnttied ois oe + 16s. ...5 6.1019 
CALLISTE, a very — aout white CYPRUS. 
wine a a 24s. ...716...15 4] FromtheCommandery ... aes . 60s. ...20 6... 49 5 
ST. ELIE tee, Wine of Night’ Ya deli- 24 716 SYRA. 
i ise . 15 4 
— or ary wine, with —— 28. .. 9 5 ... 18 8 | COMO, a Red wine, resembling fall- bodied 
) pact and character; a at{ 39. “10 14 |. 2019 “nl sich Most: an-eeeslion: wi - 283...9 5.18 5 
AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of ‘Sean 6 SMYRNA. 
most luscious white wine of high charac- BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine... 24s. ....7 16... 15 4 
ter and flavour... eee ose .. 80s. ...9 19... 19 12) SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 
adapted for Communion use ... 42s. ..14 5... 28 2 pressed with the grapes), and highly 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine valued for its tonic properties ... -. 243....716.. 15 4 
white wine; delicious for dessert - 48s. ...16 5...32 5& Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra, 
* Santorin is the only place and island in Greece which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the superior quality of 


the grape as to the manner in which the wine is prepared by the French Company who manage it. 
I have visited a great wine-celiar, excavated within the mountain, and have there tasted 
{ was mos st pleased with the “* Wine of Bacchus,” very like that of Naxos, with the 
(the St. Elie], which is culourless, and has obtained that name from the fact of the vintage taki 


to Turkey and Russia, Odessa, on the Black Sea, is one of their best markets. 
sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the gr apes o! Santorin. 
taste of nectur and colour of liquid gold. Soalso the “ Wine of Night” 


The wiues of Santorin will keep good year after year. They are gegt 


place during the night, and from the grapes being hidden under the leaves of the vine, and not exposed to the influence of the sun, by which means the wine ig ng 


coloured by it. It has an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder—Gre 
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e and th Greeks, by Miss Bremer, Vol. IL, p. 1. Translated by Many Howirrr, 1363, 


Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 Octave 14 Qr. casks a 
PORTUGAL WINES. vty ag oy i SPANISH WINES. gals. equal ery 4 
0 7 doz. 0 doz, lo ¢ doz. u Z 

; : Per doz. & 8. £ 8. Per doz £ s £ 
PORT, CATALONIAN ... 0... . 18s. ... 516... 1018 a aoe aan - 
RED LISBON a ai _ 4. as SHERRY, ARRAGONESE _... vos, Gove, B OD ice 
GENUINE ALTO-DOU RO, siouh anal uses Ditto EXCELLENT als owen FT Bo Bee 
ful.. a . 24s. 716..15 4 Ditto CADIZ ee ner . 24%. ... 716... 1B 4 

Ditto, rich, full- senined peer Ditto ... aa sae ae .. 30s. ... 

for bottling or present use.. ... 805... 919... 19 12 ae Hoy oe ane 
Ditto soft, matured, with character... 34s. ‘u 12 ... 2216 Ditto... a ai oe » S4s. ... 11 12 ... 23 16 
Ditto rich, with great body ... .. 6c. ... 1918... 35 5& Ditto ... a fac ove oon ons SN TB a 


AN WINES. 


H U N GA RI 
WHITE WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 





RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, ani 
containing great body without acidity. 


Per doz. Per doz 
CHABLIS .... wis ae _ Pe ae «» 16s. | SZEKSZARD om as see ver — in oe a 
VILLANY MUSC AT ewe i coe oie ae ww. 24s. VISONTAERE _ sale a one ae 
BADASCONYER .,. ee eos eau i . 24. | ADLERBERGER OF NER, Yecommer nde d jie si we DAB, 
PESTHER STE INBRUCH. oe ae ae 7 .. 26s. ME NES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ae .. 285. 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE due Joo te am .. 28s. ERLAURE, high- -flavoured ditto, non. » 90s 
DIOSZEGER BAK ATOR.. oe oe oe w 80s, Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Sissies cubits 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESE 3. oe ime oo, ae 

HUNGARIAN HOCK _,,,, — oe arn .. 80s. SWEET WINES. 
RUSZTE (rich). vs wee eae eee 408. | MENESER AUSBRUCH 3.) Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay)... we wwe 428. | TOKAY ditto eon a pre oe 

Any of the above in Pints, 4s. ow fee anaes extra. Ditto ditto (Die Krone).. ss 96s. 5 gills. 


“ Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky's analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, havg over other wine 


peculiar restorat ive virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they coutain. 


wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 


FRENCH WINES. 


Per doo 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE oie ove eve as oe “30s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC ea ane coe a 16 
Superior... P ae ace oe ore oe =OOS. | ST. EMILION io nee ae ioe sa so we 20: 
CHATEAU lg) one ove sve oo Se | iy ESTEPHE shee ove os ws ore ove  & 
finest 1857 (ex xtra a quality) ~ ae ae . %2s.| ST. JULIEN.. ‘ 90s 

MOET’S ise oa on «. 65s. 


FLEUR DE SILLERY see ove eoe eve vee coe ~=GMe. 
CREME DE BOUZY son eee eee ee ove ore: 


“Munich, 18th April, 161 


In a dietetical point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the Hungwiaa 
(Signed) J. LIEBIG, M. Pr.” 


The ene in Pints, 4s. per ime denn a 
For other growths, see Priced List. 











TERMS CASH. 


COUNTRY ORDERS 


MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


Bottles and Cases to be returned or paid for. 


Cross Cheques *‘ Bank of London.” 
WINE REPORT 


AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF 


Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 








Loxpon 


: Printed Sy Joan Campvect, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “‘Specraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday,September 17, 1864. 
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